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PASTORALIA 


Instructing the Convert 


After a longer or shorter period of preliminary investigation the 
inquirer reaches a stage when he desires a fuller and more compre- 
hensive instruction in the faith. He knocks at the door of the parish 
rectory. In most cases he is rather timid and diffident about his 
request, and perhaps somewhat awkward in framing it. Needless 
to say, he should be received with the greatest kindness and affability. 
His errand is far from being an easy one, and it should not be made 
more difficult by a lack of sympathy and an attitude of suspicion on 
the part of the parish-priest. The applicants will be from all walks 
of life, though perhaps mostly from the lower social strata. Young 
and old will be represented, and even children will apply. No for- 
mula can be devised that will cover all these situations except the 
one rule that all must be treated with unfailing Christian charity. 
“Men and women,” writes Father George T. Schmidt, “even boys 
and girls, for some reason or other, find their way to the parish rec- 
tory and apply to the pastor for instruction in the Catholic faith. 
The priest, always ready to instruct converts, must naturally give 
such applicants a friendly welcome.”* 


1“The American Priest” (New York City). With regard to the qualifications 
of the applicant we should not be too exacting and liberally extend to all who ask 
for them the opportunities of being insructed. Not all promising buds will come 
to fruition, but it would be an infinite pity to crush at the outset any little germ 
that might be coaxed into flowering. The weeding out can be done later when 
all reasonable hope of fruitage has to be abandoned. No one should be denied a 
chance. After all, we have nothing to lose but a little time and effort, and, even 
though our instructions may not lead to conversion, they may not for all that be 
entirely wasted. Let us fling wide open the doors of our instruction classes and 
exclude only those who are manifestly of evil intentions. The latter, we think, 
are extremely scarce. We fully agree with Dr. P. Hugo Lang, O.S.B., who 
remarks : “Mit allererster Einfiihrung sollen wir sehr freigebig sein, wenn wir 
auch wissen, dass nicht alle Bliitentraeume reifen” (“Zur Methodik der Konver- 
titenfiihrung,” in Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Seelsorge, 1927). 
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This first meeting will give the priest an opportunity to gauge the 
mind of the inquirer and to find out about him such things as must 
be known in order to render the future instructions fruitful. It is 
well if the interview is conducted in an informal and conversational 
manner. Let the inquirer talk and open his heart. Utter frankness 
should be encouraged. The more the priest can find out about the 
religious antecedents of the candidate, his religious and general train- 
ing, his social background, his home environment, his tastes and 
aspirations, his mental attitudes and his life experiences, the better 
it is. Still, there should be no indelicate prying and no forcing of 
confidences. What is withheld at this moment may be spontane- 
ously revealed at a later date. Sympathetic listening will do more 
than aggressive questioning. Most people like to talk about them- 
selves, but they do not like to be questioned and crossexamined. An 
indiscreet question may halt confidences that were on the point of 
being freely bestowed. Against inquisitiveness we automatically and 
instinctively build up a defense; to the kind listener we unbosom 
ourselves. The listener breaks through our armor of reticence which 
the keen questioner cannot pierce. 

About the motives that prompt men to ask for instruction we 
need not be overmuch concerned. There will be as many motives 
as there are human interests. Quite frequently we are hazy about 
the motives that lead to a decision, and in practically all cases they 
are rather mixed. In the beginning the motive does not matter very 
much, for all motives can be purified and supernaturalized. To 
transform the original motives and to raise them to a higher plane 
is one of the objectives of the process of training to which the pros- 
pective convert is subjected. In this respect prayer plays an im- 
portant part. Whatever may have been the first impulse that di- 
rected the applicant’s attention towards the Church, it is quite suffi- 
cient if in the course of the instructions he becomes intellectually 
convinced of the truth of her claims. It goes without saying that 
no one can be admitted into the Church who does not possess this 
conviction, but, whatever may have been the starting-point of the 
inquirer, well-directed study will culminate in a wholehearted ac- 
ceptance of the Church’s teaching as true.’ 


; ? Rigorism in this matter is certainly out of place. It would be folly to expect 
in a candidate for instruction a motive that is free from all selfish considerations 
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Due caution should be exercised with regard to applicants of the 
highly emotional and the mentally unstable type. Both of these 
types incline to hasty decisions and rapid changes. An unimportant 
occurrence may suggest to them the idea of conversion. Though 
they may be considered as essentially normal, they are not entirely 
free from mental taint. In their case a somewhat severer test of 
their resolution and a more rigorous scrutiny of their motives are 
advisable. They may make excellent converts provided we succeed 
in overcoming their natural instability of character. 

The fact that a person has passed through many sects and philo- 
sophical systems before he knocks at the door of the Church proves 
nothing against him. We need not on that account in any way dis- 
trust him. In our days many are so far from the truth that they 
cannot in one bound arrive at the threshold of the Church. It is 
natural that they pass through many intermediary stations. Many 
eminent converts have travelled this tortuous route before they found 
rest for their harassed minds and peace for their troubled souls. 
Though an experience of this kind is in itself nothing discreditable, 
it is quite likely to leave its traces in the mind of the convert, and 
accordingly the instructions must be especially adapted to the par- 
ticular situation. Much has to be unlearned, and many mental 
habits will have to be completely remade. Out of the past experi- 
ences inhibitions and resistances will arise which must be adequately 
met if they are not to prove handicaps after conversion. 


THE CARDINAL POINT 


By his entire mental orientation the Protestant is an eclectic. He 
chooses what he will believe. He makes his own creed. He recog- 
nizes no dogmatic authority. His own judgment is the ultimate cri- 
terion of religious truth. He accepts no external rule of faith. This 
point of view is diametrically opposed to that of the Catholic, who 
submits to the doctrinal authority of the Church and accepts her 
teaching as infallible. To this point of view the Protestant must be 
and based on a disinterested love of the truth. Such lofty motives are acquired 
only after great struggles. Usually our highest motives are still streaked with 
something of a baser origin. Psychology tells us that our motives can gradually 
be refined and freed from all dross. The Church accepts man as he is, and there- 
fore is very often satisfied with imperfect and mixed motives. We would not be 
in conformity with the spirit of the Church if we debarred one from instruction 


because his motive in attending it was as yet on the purely natural level, such as 
personal friendship or the desire to marry a member of the Catholic Church. 
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converted. It is absolutely fundamental. Since this is the case, it 
may as well be placed at the very beginning of the instructions. It 
is a bridge that some time must be crossed. It may as well be crossed 
at the outset, for at no future moment will the crossing be any easier. 
Delay, therefore, serves no purpose. Once the applicant has become 
accustomed to the idea of authority, the rest of the way is easy 
enough to travel. Until this idea has been thoroughly assimilated, 
nothing has been achieved. Here lies the great line of cleavage that 
divides the religious world. As long as an individual clings to the 
right of sitting in judgment on the truths revealed by God and of 
accepting or rejecting them as they appeal or do not appeal to him, 
he is still an infinite distance from the Church. One of the first 
things, if not the first thing, that is to be proved to the prospective 
convert is the teaching authority of the Church.® 


The right methodological procedure, then, is to place the doctrine 
of the Church at the head of the instructions. Orestes A. Brownson 
saw it that way. Reviewing a book by Robert Manning, entitled 
“The Shortest Way to End Disputes about Religion” (Boston 
1846), he wrote: “We regard it as an especial merit of this little 
work that it places the controversy between Catholics and Protest- 
ants on its true ground, and confines it to the real questions open 
for discussion between them. The only questions really open for 
discussion between them are, Has our Lord actually established a 
church with authority to teach? and, if so, Is this church the Roman 
Catholic or some other church? The particular doctrines we hold 
we cannot discuss with Protestants; because we hold no particular 
doctrines as doctrines of revelation which we believe or can estab- 
lish independently of the authority of the Church teaching them. 
That authority, if established, forecloses all debate on particular 
questions; for, if established, it is good authority for whatever the 


8 Take, for example, an Anglo-Catholic, who as a matter of fact holds many 
Catholic doctrines. In spite of this fact he is no nearer the Church than a Pro- 
testant who believes very little. Mr. A. J. Francis Stanton clearly brings out this 
point in the following: “It is dangerously supposed that a member of the Anglo- 
Catholic party is nearer the Church than any other type of Protestant, because 
here and there a man will turn his eyes towards the Church because his bishop 
will not permit something or other in the way of a Catholic extra; forgetting 
that the main question is not what a man believes, but why he believes it; whether 
he follows his own judgment, or is prepared in all things to submit to an infallible 
authority. The Anglo-Catholic is no nearer the Church fundamentally than the 
Pastor of the City Temple or General Booth” (“A Convert’s Reflections,” ir 
The Month, May, 1928). 
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Church teaches. As Catholics, then, we have done all, when we 
have established that authority. Protestants have made no progress 
in refuting us till they have set that authority aside; and they can 
set it aside only by maintaining either that Our Lord has established 
no church with authority to teach, or by showing that the church 
he has established is not the Roman Catholic Church, but some other 
church. The infallibility of the Church can be no special question, 
for it is necessarily implied in the divine authority of the Church. 
The divine commission to teach necessarily carries with it the divine 
pledge of infallibilty in teaching it. It is repugnant to reason to . 
suppose that Almighty God can authorize a church to teach, without 
rendering her competent to teach. But a fallible church, liable to 
deceive or to be deceived, which may make mistakes or misrepresent 
the truth, and teach for the word of God what is not the word of 
God, is not competent to teach. When we say God authorizes the 
Church to teach, or gives her authority to teach, we only say in 
other words that He holds Himself responsible for what she teaches, 
or will own her doctrines for His doctrines. But if she could err, 
mistake the truth, and give falsehood in its place, God could become 
responsible for error, and authorize the teaching of falsehood— 
which is both impious and absurd. If the Church has authority to 
teach in His name, she is His representative, and we cannot reject 
her without rejecting Him.’”* 

If we prefer a more modern authority, we have that of Bishop 
Schrembs. We quote the following from a very instructive article 
by Dr. John A. O’Brien: “In discussing this point (Sequence of 
Topics) with the Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleve- 
land, who during his priestly ministry achieved outstanding success 
in winning large numbers of converts to the fold, His Lordship 
stated that in his instruction of converts he always found it helpful 
and of primary importance to drive home to his listeners early in 
the course the realization that Christ established a definite organiza- 
tion called the Church, which He clothed with infallible authority 
to teach all mankind. By lodging this concept securely in the minds 
of members of the class, it was made apparent to them that his ex- 


4“Complete Works.” Collected and Arranged by Henry F. Brownson, Detroit. 
Dr. Lang holds the same view: “Methodisch richtig stellt u.a. Bitters Kontrovers- 
katechismus die Lehre von der Kirche an den Anfang; denn diese ist das 
wichtigste, das qualendste Interesse des Konvertiten” (loc. cit.). 
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position of doctrine was not that of a private ‘individual, resting 
solely upon his own personal judgment, but was the authoritative 
official teaching of the institution established by Christ to perpetuate 
the deposit of divine revelation to all generations of men. Once 
this conviction is established in the mind of the inquirer, it follows 
that every other doctrine taught by this divinely established Church 
must be true; for an infallible authority can teach no error. Hence, 
complete acquiescence in all other dogmas which the instructor sub- 
sequently presents will be enjoyed by the person who grasps thor- 
oughly the logical evidence upon which the cardinal truth of the 
infallible teaching authority of the Church rests.’’* The latter point 
is well taken. To prove the authority of the Church means to end 
controversy and settle everything. Unless it is proved, controversy 
is interminable and the door is opened to endless disputatiousness. 
All threads hang loose in the air, and the Protestant can pick up any 
one of them and again unravel the entire fabric. Every doctrine, 
then, becomes merely a loophole for evasion. Again we quote Dr. 
Brownson: “The only thing a Catholic, in his argument with Pro- 
testants, can be required to do, is to prove that Almighty God has 
instituted and commissioned His Church to teach all nations, unto 
the consummation of the world, all things whatsoever Our Lord 
commanded His Apostles. That once proved, there is and can be 
no further controversy. All there is, then, to do is to hear and obey 
the Church. Particular objections to this or that doctrine or prac- 
tice of the Church are of no moment, because overruled by her au- 
thority to teach, established, if established at all, on a higher princi- 
ple of certainty than is or can be the principle of any objections 
which reason can urge or suggest against it.’ 


Psychologically, this method of procedure also has its advantages. 
The process of conversion must culminate in an act of faith. It 
terminates in the submission of reason to the authority of God. We 
do not put ourselves into the proper attitude for this final act if we 
persist in subjecting to our poor human judgment the suprarational 
truths of revelation. Thus we only foster an intolerable intellectual 
pride and arrogance which may prove serious obstacles to the 


5“The Technique of Convert Instruction,” in The Ecclesiastical Review (Febru- 
ary, 1930). 
6 Op. cit. 
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pius credulitatis affectus that must precede the act of faith. The 
instructions given the convert must gradually acclimatize his mind 
to the Catholic atmosphere, and try to undo his rationalistic habits 
which constitute a real impediment to the virtue of faith. The in- 
stinct of faith is as real a factor in the mental equipment of man as 
the rationalistic sentiment, but it has been weakened and atrophied 
by modern philosophical tendencies. It is part of the training of 
the convert to reawaken and reinvigorate this dormant and stunted 
sense. This is done by frequent appeals to authority. It is psycho- 
logically impossible for an individual to summon sufficient energy 
for a supreme act of faith if he has never learned to exercise the 
power of believing. Hypercriticism in many moderns has practi- 
cally sapped this power. Many of them have voiced their impotence 
in this respect. Sadly they have given utterance to the despairing 
sentiment: “I wish I could believe!” Hence, from the beginning 
the instructions must be so conducted that they assist the convert in 
acquiring anew the capacity for belief. This is done, not by proving 
to him each separate dogma, but rather by showing that Catholic 
doctrine rests on the unimpeachable authority of divine revelation. 
Of course, the habit of supernatural faith is infused and not gradu- 
ally acquired; still, the human mind must be prepared for its re- 
ception.’ 


THE Mopern MIND AND AUTHORITY 


Perhaps the next generation will look upon authority with differ- 
ent eyes. It may learn to see that authority is the only thing that 
can save us from intellectual and moral chaos. When this realiza- 
tion gains ground, the Church will come to be appreciated as the 
bulwark of those truths upon which our entire civilization rests. 
The authority of the Church will then be one of its chief attractions. 
That there is a drift in that direction appears from a remarkable 
article in The Hibbert Journal for July, 1930, from which we quote 
the following pertinent passage. It reads: “Meanwhile we can all 
be magnanimous enough to recognize that Rome, in a uniquely 


7 Gradually the modern Protestant must be educated for the act of faith, since 
in his previous religious environment there has been so little occasion for its ex- 
ercise. Thus, one of them writes: “Few Protestants have enough faith to meet 
the meager exactions of their own churches—I mean faith in the sense of actually 
believing all of the creed” (Margery Swett Mansfield, “Protestant Controversy,” 
in The Commonweal, June 29, 1927). 
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tenacious temper, is a steward of the mysteries, and not only of the 
mysteries, but of the moral witness of the Christian Church. One 
of the readiest errors of the shallower type of Protestant is to think 
that the attraction of Rome is to be found in its sentimental devo- 
tions and alluring ceremonial and in its guarantee of sameness and 
familiarity of usage and language in all the countries of the world. 
Scarcely less erroneous is the idea that it is to be found in its pro- 
vision of a definite and infallibly authoritative doctrine to meet the 
doubts and uncertainties of an age in which even science itself is 
at sixes and sevens over its own ultimates. It is true that persons 
not knowing their own minds, tormented by restless hesitations and 
conflicts, tired and confused, in endless mazes lost, become desperate 
and resolve to settle all their problems by one general suicidal act 
of submission to infallible authority and to the direction of a uni- 
versal closely-knitted and impressively self-consistent system of 
group-thinking. But this is not the chief reason why Rome is now 
almost embarrassed by the number of its converts, especially from 
Anglo-Catholicism. The supreme attraction of Rome is to be found 
not in its devotions or ceremonialism or the absolutism of its intel- 
lectual formulations. It is to be found in its ethical rigorism, in 
that very sphere which Puritan Protestantism thought to be its own. 
Rome, whatever its past or present laxities of practice, is seen to be 
the one uncompromising corporate witness to that moral code of 
Christianity which preserves Western Civilization from final col- 
lapse. It represents the last loyalty of the human race to its own 
highest moral standards. It is the iron bulwark of Christianity 
against the overwhelming invasion of the corrupting neo-paganism 
of our times. Anglican and Free Church leaders may also be found 
who are rockfirm for the Christian ethic, but they can commit no 
one except themselves. There is no authoritative moral theology 
which can tell us what is the final judgment of Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen on questions such as marriage, divorce, birthcontrol, 
companionate experiments, abortion, euthanasia, suicide. Only 
Rome speaks with one voice on such themes, and these are the issues 
of life and death, of the survival or decline of the West.... This 
is the supreme attraction of Rome—its moral challenge to a high 
temperance, chastity and self-control. For this the descendants of 
the Ironsides and the Anglican inheritors of British Catholicism 
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should be outspokenly thankful. This is not to say that the judg- 
ment of Rome even on these themes is to be deemed always and 
infallibly right, but it is to say that public and private morals cannot 
be left to be settled by the newspapers or abandoned to the wanton 
impulses of the mob-minded or of individual caprice. The Church 
should be the guardian of the moral standards of the faithful; and 
this it cannot be until it is reunited into a single corporate visible 
Holy Catholic Church throughout all the world—one Flock, one 
Shepherd.”* There are expressions in this passage at which we 
must take umbrage, but its whole trend indicates that in the minds 
of some of the moderns a better appreciation of the value of au- 
thority is crystallizing. This better understanding of authority can 
be utilized in behalf of the Church. Surely it will redound to the 
credit of the Church if she is recognized as the one and only safe- 
guard of the moral inheritance of the race. 


CHARLES BRUEHRL, D.D. 


8 J. M. Lloyd Thomas, D.D., “Lambeth and the Wider Outlook.” 











THE FRACTURED MEMORY 
By THe Ricut Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


A previous paper on “The Memory in Preaching” gave some 
suggestions for memorizing the words of a sermon for recitation in 
the pulpit, and its ideas for extemporaneous delivery of the words. 
Two illustrations were given of marvellous memory work—the abil- 
ity of a priest to repeat a translation of Bourdaloue’s sermon after 
one or two hours of cogitation and the learning of the whole Bible 
by the holy monk Anthony referred to by St. Augustine. We have 
here an illustration of intelligent reading by the priest, and of intel- 
ligent listening by a holy monk unable to read. These marvels were 
exceeded, however, by the doubly blind memorization of the whole 
Bible by Alexander Lyons, a blind Scotchman, who could finish any 
verse only partly recited to him, could tell where the particular verse 
occurred in the Bible, and could immediately recite a verse whose 
book, chapter, and number had been given. Meanwhile, “blind 
Alec” had a blind memory. He could not quote any verse in illustra- 
tion of any topic. The Bible was to him as cabalistic as abracadabra. 

Such examples are hardly helpful to the ordinary preacher, who 
usually must moil and toil over his composition and still remain 
nervously doubtful of his memory. So true is this that Protestant 
writers on homiletics often allege this as an argument against the 
recited sermon. Thus, Etter admits that the memoriter method of 
delivery “is the most polished and artistic mode of delivery and was 
the general practice of most of the ancient orators,” and names some 
eminent preachers who “held that any other kind of preaching than 
memoriter was inefficient, indolent, and unworthy of the occasion 
and the truth.” But he argues, nevertheless, that nothing is gained 
by this method, and among the arguments against it he instances 
(“The Preacher and His Sermon,” page 452) : 

“A painful liability to failure from a treacherous memory. The 
memory is overburdened with an enormous catalogue of systematically- 


arranged words, each to be uttered in its proper order and with its 
proper emphasis; and the first displacement or omission of a single 
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word is liable to introduce confusion in the sense and excite the preach- 
er’s fears. The eye stares on vacancy, the brow is contracted, and the 
perplexed and distracted mind is running to and fro in the chambers 
of the brain, looking for missing words, searching in the dark, very 
much like A=neas when calling again and again for the lost Creusa. 
If memory fails us here, our only resort is gone, and we are doomed 
to failure and chagrin. Even Bourdaloue was obliged to keep his eyes 
partly closed during delivery, lest the sight of the congregation should 
divert his attention and cause him to forget his lesson.” 


This writer’s assertion that a fractured memory dooms us to utter 
failure and chagrin is not universally true, as we shall see presently. 
In a previous paper, also, I have discussed the strongly impugned 
legend concerning the closed eyes of Bourdaloue during his delivery 
of a sermon, and need not question here that assertion of Etter. 

tut his general view calls attention to a danger in memorization 
that is doubtless widely recognized by preachers and that may easily 
make them nervous during the delivery of a sermon. 

In spite of our best-laid plan of memorizing, that plan may gang 
aglee. What is to be done then? Etter has told us that a fractured 
memory dooms the preacher to utter failure and chagrin. In his 
“Kindred Arts” (page 97), issued very recently, Taft seems to 
agree: “How often the delivery goes well for a while, its very 
smoothness arousing pleasing anticipations of an oratorical treat, 
when Lo! a word is lost, then a phrase, and then another and an- 
other, and then confusion and discomfort! The disillusionment be- 
comes complete as the manuscript of the putative extemporaneous 
oration is hesitatingly drawn from the speaker’s pocket, and he pro- 
ceeds to carry to an anti-climax the dismal performance.” Taft 
offers no suggestion of how the dismal performance may be avoided. 


II 


Now, there is one method, commended to us by several Catholic 
writers on homiletics, to which fairly copious attention may be di- 
rected here because of its importance and practicality. This is how 
Bishop Ward, in his work on “The Priestly Vocation,” tackles the 
problem of just what the preacher ought to do in such circumstances. 
He can devote but little attention, of course, in his volume to the 
one subject of Preaching, and accordingly he places his recommen- 
dation in a foot-note (page 124), whose value, however, leads me 
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to quote it in full, as from personal experience’ I can affirm the excel- 
lence of the prescription : 


“Perhaps a remark may be here made respecting the eventuality 
which from time to time occurs to every preacher. All those who 
have been in the pulpit are familiar with the sudden feeling of blank 
coming over the mind, and the momentary complete forgetfulness of 
the scheme of the sermon. The great thing on such an occasion is 
not to stop. Once one stops to think, ideas go further away, the silence 
and expectancy of the congregation become oppressive, and the pause 
seems interminable: it is a question whether we shall ever recover 
ourselves at all. Whatever happens, one must not stop. One can re- 
peat what one has just said in slightly different words, or give forth 
any religious sentiment, or the like: this gives time for thought and 
conditions favorable for thinking, and ordinarily one’s ideas will return 
in plenty of time. And only those who have themselves had experience 
in preaching are likely to detect what is happening. One can occa- 
sionally notice even the most experienced preachers losing their thread 
in this way, and it is worth noting as an antidote to discouragement.” 


A succeeding section of the present paper will be devoted to other 
methods—one of them quite amusing—by which preachers endeavor 
to avoid a complete catastrophe. Just now, however, I wish to place 
great emphasis on the non-stop method. Bishop Ward’s volume was 
published in 1917. Two years later came the work of Father 
O’Dowd on “Preaching.” Like the Bishop, he wrote rather for 
priests than for seminarians. He could think of nothing better for 
retrieving a lost memory than the suggestion of Bishop Ward, for 
he simply repeats that suggestion in his own words, and adds no 
other (page 117). Father Potter had already given the same ad- 
vice more briefly in his “Sacred Eloquence” (page 332). It had 
been given before this in Canon Van Hemel’s “Précis de rhétorique 
sacrée a l’usage des séminaires,” published in Brussels and in Lou- 


1It must have been a score or so of years before Ward’s book appeared that I 
had undertaken to preach at the celebration of the reopening of an old-established 
church after its structure had been decorated anew. The old parish had an in- 
teresting history, and this I had incorporated summarily in my sermon with 
appropriate comment. In the midst of my dtscourse my mind became a blank, 
in spite of my previous most laborious memorizing. A slight pause made me 
aware that I was facing an impassable gulf, and I quickly said something intended 
for a bit of piety—what it was I could not afterwards recall—and suddenly the 
thread of my discourse came to mind. I was not confident, at the time, that this 
thread was not without a sad break in'‘the continuity, but it was still some part 
of my sermon. I seized it gladly and continued successfully to the end. It is 
probable that, if there was an'‘omission, the lengthy sermon benefited from the 
fact. At all events, no comment was heard on the break from the clergy in at- 
tendance. Probably no one adverted either to my embarrassment or to its suc- 
cessful removal. 
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vain in 1855 (page 268). How far back in the history of oratory 
does this method of repairing a fractured memory go? I have not 
come upon it in any work on homiletics written by our separated 
brethren, perhaps because they do not favor the memorizing of a 
sermon on the score that it is too laborious, too artificial, too liable 
to the tragedy pointed out by Etter. 

All of this consentient and unique opinion coming from Catholic 
writers on homiletics has on it the stamp of experience in preaching. 
Whatever happens, don’t stop! 


III 


We may now consider some less approved methods of mending a 
break. One method is boldly to produce the manuscript and from 
it refresh one’s memory. Etter does not mention it, but Taft does, 
with obvious conviction that to act in this way not only produces 
complete disillusionment of the audience at finding that the beauti- 
ful words and cogent arguments of the speaker are not uttered on 
the spur of the moment as the audience had been perhaps led to be- 
lieve, but results as well in an anti-climax in the dismal performance. 
There is no anti-climax for a speaker who frankly reads from his 
paper, since there is no illusion for his auditory. But there may be 
a dismal humor connected with the performance, such, for instance, 
as happened in a Philadelphia church. One of the curates read all 
his sermons from manuscript, calmly turning the pages in full view 
of the congregation. There could, of course, be little animation in 
the speaker, but nobody objected to his method of delivering a care- 
fully written sermon. On one occasion, however, the windows of 
the church were open, as the weather was very warm. Suddenly a 
strong breeze poured through a window, seized the sheets of paper 
and cast them promiscuously through the smiling congregation. 
Nothing was left for the preacher to do but to descend from the 
pulpit without trying to finish his sermon. 

It follows that even readers of sermons may be compelled to a 
more or less dismal kind of performance. All the hurrahing is not 
on their side. Witness the incident referred to by Arthur Christo- 
pher Benson in his entertaining volume entitled “Hugh: Memoirs 
of a Brother.” His brother “used to tell innumerable stories of his 
sermon adventures.’ One of these is (page I11): 
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There was a story of a Harvest Festival sermon near Kemsing, in 
the days when he used a manuscript; he found on arriving at the 
church that he had left it behind him, and was allowed to remain in 
the vestry during the service, writing out notes on the inside of en- 
velopes torn open, with the stump of a pencil which would only make 
marks at a certain angle. The service proceeded with a shocking 
rapidity, and when he got to the pulpit, spread out his envelopes, and 
addressed himself to the consideration of the blessings of the Harvest, 
he found on drawing to an end that he had only consumed about four 
minutes. He went through the whole again, slightly varying the 
phraseology, and yet again repeated the performance; only to find, on 
putting on his coat, that the manuscript was in his pocket all the time.” 


It is quite probable that his hearers did not at all notice the same- 
ness of the repeated thoughts. Indeed, one notably successful par- 
liamentarian observed in his day that the public will consider as five 
different arguments any single one which is repeated in five different 
ways. Benson’s amusing anecdote may serve to remind us that we 
have in it a comforting reflection for the preacher who suddenly finds 
himself in a predicament from a fractured memory or from any un- 
foreseen lack of matter. Congregations are not ordinarily critical 
in the high sense of the word. Our sense of embarrassment is gen- 
erally quite unnecessary. 

“There are tricks in all trades.” Various artifices are commonly 
practised even in the divine work of preaching. The attempt, for 
instance, to make a memorized sermon appear like an extemporane- 
ous one is artificial. It is frequently practised, and is not considered 
worthy of rebuke but rather of commendation. James Russell 
Lowell praises highly the noble character of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
in his paper on “Emerson the Lecturer,” but he also praises Emer- 
son’s artistry in making well-cogitated phraseology appear like a 
momentary inspiration from the clouds: “And how artfully (for 
Emerson is a long-studied artist in these things) does the deliberate 
utterance, that seems waiting for the fit word, appear to admit us 
partners in the labor of thought, and make us feel as if the glance 


of humor were a sudden suggestion, as if the perfect phrase lying 
written there on the desk were as unexpected to him as to us! In 
that closely-filed speech of his at the Burns centenary dinner, his 
notes were carefully ambushed behind a dish of fruit.” With the 
rapturous applause still ringing through the hall, Emerson would 
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modestly cast his eyes down towards the ambushed paper and thus 
find the thought, and even the inspired phrasing of it, which were 
next to come forth from his apparently contemplative mind. 

I must hasten on to another, and a somewhat ludicrous, method 
of picking up a Lost Chord (as it were) of memory, which is sug- 
gested anecdotally in d volume entitled “Paulus Ecclesiastes, seu 
Eloquentia Christiana,” printed in the year 1720.2. The author re- 
marks that some preachers whose memory fails boldly ask a com- 
panion for the manuscript or take it out of their own wallet, and 
often find a mere glance at it sufficient. But the author commends 
an ingenious way of saving one’s face. A celebrated preacher, he 
says, found his mind a blank in the midst of his discourse and de- 
vised a remedy which should hide his difficulty from his hearers. 
He suddenly affected a sad appearance, and addressed his congrega- 
tion somewhat after this fashion: “I ask your pardon and indul- 
gence, my brethren, for a slight interruption of my sermon—an in- 
terruption demanded by that Charity to which all of us are obligated. 
It was my duty to ask your prayers for some souls in the agony of 
death, but I forgot to do so before beginning my discourse, and 
now, fearing lest any delay should add to my fault, I am urged 
to repair it now. Permit me, therefore, a brief interruption of the 
sermon while we pour forth our prayers for those agonizing souls.” 
Requesting his hearers to kneel down and pray, he himself bent low 
in the pulpit and was thus enabled to peep furtively at his manu- 
script and quickly to resume his sermon, which he finished without 
further difficulty.* 


21 am indebted for the anecdote to a correspondent who wrote me as follows 
and'thus, indeed, suggested the present article to my mind: “The following quo- 
tation which I chanced to find in an old Latin work printed in 1720 gives a novel 
means of refreshing one’s memory during a sermon. Thinking it may be of 
interest to you or to the readers of your articles, I am copying it verbatim. 
The book is entitled: Paulus Ecclesiastes seu Eloquentia Christiana. ... Authore 
Patre Amadeo Bajocensi, Praedicatore Capuccino. Caput VI, De Memoria, 
Articulus V, Quid faciendum est cum labitur Memoria inter Concionandum, con- 
tains the following passage: . . . ‘Quintum (Remedium) : Codicem aliqui audacter 
consulunt ut deficienti Memoriae subsidium ferant: repetunt scilicet vel a socio, 
vel a pera; quod aliquando sat feliciter cessit, ut primo intuitu restituantur di- 
cendis. Interea, poterit Ecclesiastes brevi sed ingeniosa excusatione, ab infirmi- 
tate forsitan humana desumpta, praesentis casus verecundiam minuere'apud Audi- 
tores. Optime aliquando contigit, ut Ecclesiastes celebris, Memoria nonnihil 
lapsus in Concionis fere medio, ita sibi consuluerit.’ [The anecdote follows, but 
need ‘not be repeated here in the Latin form. My correspondent continues:] No 
doubt you will find some use for this amusing anecdote.” 


One might comment on this anecdote in various ways. Some critics might 
not admire the pious fraud of the celebrated preacher. Others might argue that 
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Another device used sometimes is mentioned in Fénelon’s “‘Dia- 
logues on Pulpit Eloquence.” The speaker refers to Bourdaloue 


- without, however, naming him: “I certainly remarked that he was 


burdened with his discourse: sometimes he repeated many words 
in order to regain the thread of it. Those repetitions are dis- 
agreeable, and seem like a scholar who has learned his lesson im- 
perfectly: they do injustice to any preacher, even the least gifted.” 
Undoubtedly so, for they prove that the sermon has been memorized; 
and Cardinal Newman, in his “Lecture on University Preaching,” 
remarks that in proportion as the preacher appears to be extem- 
porizing will his sermon commend itself to the hearers as really 
preaching. 

I have just said that Fénelon referred to the great Bourdaloue 
without naming him. That is the traditional view, but it has been 
assailed in more than one fashion. The very authenticity of the 
“Dialogues” has been questioned. The criticism which I have quoted 
nevertheless remains valid, whosoever may have made it. I recall 
vividly the unpleasant picture of a classmate in the seminary who 
was trying to recite, by verbal memory, a lesson in Wouters’ “Church 
History” which he had not succeeded fully in memorizing. A 
preacher who repeats words and phrases in the effort to regain the 
lost thread of his discourse not only advertises to his congregation 
that he is merely reciting his sermon, but as well unconsciously 
makes himself an object of their commiseration—something which 
detracts alike from his dignity as a priest and his efficiency as a 
teacher. 


—rarely indeed, but the more effectively for that reason—any preacher whose 
memory is secure might well interrupt his discourse to ask his hearers to pray 
not only for the dead “at morn, at noon, at eve” (as Father Faber’s hymn de- 
clares) but also for souls in their agony. 

















CONDITIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF SACRA- 
MENTS TO NON-CATHOLICS 


By Joun E. Coogan, S.J. 


With regard to Dr. Dominic Pruemmer’s article on this subject 
(THE HomILetic AND PastoraL Review, December, 1929), it 
seems only fair that something be said for opinions other than his 
own. It is, however, with reluctance that we express dissent from 
the distinguished Dominican, to whose pen we are so recently 
indebted for a notable revision of his valuable commentary on Moral 
Theology. There his fresh rehandling of the old and his courageous 
grappling with the new display such mastery of his field as one 
can expect only from a moralist of his preéminence. It would, 
therefore, be much more satisfactory to be able to agree with him 
in his present conclusions regarding care for the dying. But here 
he seems to urge a severity scarcely in keeping with his personal 
kindliness, and that for reasons by no means conclusive. 

By way of a general criticism, why does Dr. Pruemmer discuss 
only Baptism and Penance as Sacraments which may be given dying 
non-Catholics? He makes no mention of Extreme Unction. Are 
there not times when this Sacrament may be conditionally conferred 
upon such with propriety and with profit? There are circumstances 
(Pruemmer, “Moral Theol.,” Vol. III, § 577) in which Extreme 
Unction will be more probably efficacious, even in restoring the soul 
to grace, than will Penance itself. Penance, for validity, seems 
absolutely to require some form of confession, with, consequently, 
explicit attrition at least virtually abiding. Extreme Unction is not 
so exacting, but is satisfied when that attrition is but habitual and 
implicit, an attrition had in every Christian life. And should both 
Sacraments be administered to a soul impenitent for the moment 
of mortal sin, Extreme Unction would more certainly “revive.” 
Consequently, the absence of all reference to Extreme Unction in 
an article teaching the practical care of dying and unconscious non- 
Catholics seems hard to explain. 

Another general remark before coming to our chief objection: 
Dr. Pruemmer’s stern warning addressed to the zealous “Catholic 
nurse employed in a large city hospital” is intimidating even in its 
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context: “She may not deliver any moral lectures to the sick, nor 

give any definite religious instruction, nor do anything whatsoever 
that might leave her open to the charge of proselytism.” He after- 
wards qualifies this warning considerably, but if those words are 
to stand it is impossible sufficiently to water them down. In these 
carping times when a Catholic can scarcely breathe without arousing 
suspicion, even the occasional “word of religious consolation” which 
Dr. Pruemmer allows her to speak “might leave her open to the 
charge of proselytism.” An American moralist would be more 
encouraging, more reassuring, and, while warning against giving 
reasonable offense, would remind her that neglect of her spiritual 
opportunities is a worse evil than scandalum pharisaicum aroused 
even by Christ and His Church. 

We come now to the one conclusion which we shall here discuss 
in detail—that, if the priest (or nurse) encounters a dying and un- 
conscious Jew or heathen, he (or she) should “administer baptism 
only in cases where the dying person—either explicitly or at least 
implicitly—has expressed the wish to receive this Sacrament.” By 
this we understand Dr. Pruemmer to mean that even conditional 
baptism may be given only to such of these as “have earlier given 
or now give some sign that they desire baptism.” An “implicit” 
sign will suffice; but what does “implicit” here signify? When may 
Jews or heathens be said implicitly to have expressed the wish for 
baptism? The simple fact of their having led a good life, Dr. 
Pruemmer says, is not sign enough in those who have never heard 
of baptism. But would evidence of such virtuous living constitute 
an implicit sign of desire for baptism in those Jews and heathens 
who have heard of that Sacrament? This is the situation with 
which we are alone concerned. Dr. Pruemmer does not wish to 
teach us the practical method of caring for dying Fiji Islanders or 
Congo aborigines who know nothing of Christianity and its rites. 
He is speaking of citizens of the United States, historically a 
Christian nation with inescapable and inspiring reminders of 
Christianity everywhere. He is speaking of a country in which 
the overwhelming presumption is that any non-Christian is ac- 
quainted with the term baptism and something at least of its sig- 
nificance. Would the virtuous lives of such men and women be 
considered an implicit sign of desire for baptism? 
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This question does not seem to have an explicit answer in Dr. 
Pruemmer’s article in question. Its author does not clearly define 
what he means by this implicit sign—a failure unfortunate in an 
article written to give practical guidance to busy people. However, 
from the purpose of this part of his essay it is evident that Dr. 
Pruemmer does not at least wish to say that sufficient implicit sign 
is contained in American non-Christians’ virtuous lives; for, if he 
had so wished, he needed only to remark that such men could be 
conditionally baptized. The simple test of virtuous living would 
have been stated as sufficient sign of desire for their baptism, and 
we should not have been put off with the vague warning: “Admin- 
ister baptism only in cases where the dying person—either explicitly 
or implicitly—has expressed the wish to receive this Sacrament.” 

We can go farther than this. Not only does Dr. Pruemmer fail 
to make virtuous living in our non-Christians a sufficient sign of 
desire for baptism, but he seems implicitly to deny its sufficiency. 
For he says in his statement of final judgment in the “casus’’ regard- 
ing the private baptisms of the nurse, Beata: “If baptism was admin- 
istered to bad-living Protestants or to Jews or heathens, Beata’s 
action was wrong, since there were no probable indications that these 
sick people had a real intention of being baptized, and the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament was thus invalid.” It seems fair to presume 
that in this all-important conclusion the author’s full meaning is ex- 


actly what his words express. If so, he makes no distinction of good 
and bad among our non-Christians; an implicit desire for baptism 
is not sufficiently manifested by their virtuous lives. 

The obvious inference—if this is merely an inference—is that 


the great mass of American non-Christians dying and unconscious 
must, according to Dr. Pruemmer, be left unbaptized. For we rarely 
find among these any more certain sign of a desire for baptism 
than that of virtuous living. Nevertheless, despite our respect for 
that moralist’s opinion, we hope to show that he has failed to prove 
the illiceity of the administration of conditional baptism to the vast 
majority of our non-Christians; so that the antecedent presumption 
is in fact in favor of its liceity. It will be our conclusion that any 
American non-Christian dying and unconscious—except, perhaps, 
the certainly malicious and implacable foes of Christianity (and 
who knows who these are?)—may be conditionally baptized. In 
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his article Dr. Pruemmer has already conceded—if his classification 
is complete—that all Protestants except the “bad Protestant, who 
has lived an irreligious life and hated the Catholic Church,” may 
be conditionally baptized. If we can now show that his argumenta- 
tion is not conclusive against the mass of our non-Christians, then 
there are few if any of our dying and unconscious Americans to 
whom we must refuse baptism. For us his strictures will then 
have little practical significance. 

Let us begin by remarking in justification of our taking advantage 
of any least inadequacy in the opposing argument, that we are 
not here discussing a merely theoretical question of no practical con- 
sequence. Dr. Pruemmer has undertaken to teach the American 
pastor and nurse their practical duties in a matter concerned with 
the fate of souls. Realizing that Christ has given humanity in 
Baptism a Sacrament of marvellous efficacy and breath-taking neces- 
sity, pastor and nurse are on the alert to confer the Sacrament where 
its need is greatest. “Sacramenta propter homines” they recognize 
as the spirit of Christ. In any doubt they are prepared to give the 
soul the benefit, understanding thus the exhortation: “Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you.” To these priests 
and nurses Dr. Pruemmer addresses a warning tending to dampen 
their ardor and cause them to require such proof of desire for 
baptism as our unconscious and dying non-Christian frequently 
cannot give. In this Dr. Pruemmer is admittedly opposed to many 
of the earlier and modern theologians. And, although he cannot 
hope to deprive their opinion of extrinsic probability—all that we 
need to find for the licit administration of this Sacrament— 
nevertheless he flatly denies its justification. The dying man unable 
to satisfy what Dr. Pruemmer calls necessary, should, he says, be 
denied even conditional baptism, such moralists as Lehmkuhl, Gén- 
icot, Vermeersch, and Cappello to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Let us see how he disposes of their authority. 

Dr. Pruemmer makes a twofold attack, first from the side of 
theological reason and then from that of ecclesiastical authority. 
He opens with this citation from Cappello: “Hic casus respicit mis- 
sionarios, qui moribundos infideles reperiant sensibus iam destitutos. 
Quidam auctores ut Lehmkuhl, Génicot et alii merito censent, eum 
non esse reprehendendum, qui baptismum in prefato casu sub 
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condicione conferret fretus universali voluntate Dei salvifica, que 
spem concipiendam de necessariis dispositionibus internis invitare 
videatur, dum ad moribundum ducat eum, a quo externum ritum 
sacramentalem percipere valeat.” This, therefore, Cappello says 
speaking of conditions in a mission country, where virtuous lives 
are rare, where baptism is little known and consequently probably 
little desired. Had he been speaking of America, his conclusions 
would have been far stronger and as certainly justified. But what- 
ever weaknesses such Fiji Island arguments may seem to show, 
they can hardly be urged against us Americans in our changed 
conditions. 

However, it will be interesting to note the argument and Dr. 
Pruemmer’s reply. From the fact that (1) God wishes all men to be 
saved, and (2) has brought about this meeting between the mission- 
ary and the dying and unconscious pagan, Cappello concludes that 
there seems some reason to hope that the pagan has the necessary in- 
ternal dispositions for baptism. This guarded, minimal conjecture 
Dr. Pruemmer declares “far from convincing,” as it presupposes, he 
says, “in every dying person the necessary intention to receive the 
Sacraments.” Is this “fair comment”? Must we not distinguish 
certainty from a mild surmise? 

It would be a pleasure to find that we have here misunderstood 
Dr. Pruemmer, but his description of how Cappello’s theory would be 
applied proves too clearly that we have his meaning: “When a hos- 
pital chaplain in his daily visitations of the sick encountered a dying 
unbeliever or unbaptized person who was already unconscious, he 
might say to himself: ‘God wishes to grant this man eternal sal- 
vation; He has indeed willed that I should be present at his death. 
Consequently, He has also granted him the necessary interior con- 
ditions for baptism, and I may thus baptize him’ ” (italics ours.). 
Does not such treatment of an opponent leave something to be 
desired ? 

When we see the disposition next made of Vermeersch, our 
wonder increases. His words (Prestabit ergo ignotum moribundum, 
qui sensibus sit destitutus, ante ipsam absolutionem condicionate 
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baptizare) are made to imply that, “when a chaplain encounters any 
dying Protestant who is already unconscious, he must, in the opinion 
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of the above-mentioned theologians, baptize and absolve him as 
quickly as possible swb condicione’’—this to the disturbance of the 
sick and dying, causing “strong indignation among the authorities 
of other religions.” Vermeersch’s explicit statement (“Moral The- 
ology,” Vol. III, § 243) of the absence of obligation to baptize 
those who have not probably manifested a formal intention of 
being baptized is ignored; his “It were well’ becomes “must as 
quickly as possible,” and he is shown advocating a scandalous dis- 
regard for public opinion despite his warning, “preciso scandalo.” 
If it be replied that Dr. Pruemmer is here criticizing not Vermeersch 
but his allies, then we must answer that Vermeersch is not evi- 
dently excluded, his opinion has just been cited apparently as pro- 
vocative of the evil effects detailed, and no evidence is given to 
show that the strictures are more properly urged against those allies. 

Thus far Dr. Pruemmer has made little apparent progress with 
his case. Arguing next from ecclesiastical decisions, he cites the 
thirteenth-century Innocent III, a nineteenth-century Decree of the 
Holy Office, and Canon 752. Pope Innocent, Dr. Pruemmer says, 
“condemned the opinion of those who asserted that the Sacraments 
could be validly administered to the sleeping, the completely 
demented, or even to the resisting.” Despite that general statement, 
apparently most pertinent to our present discussion, Dr. Pruemmer 
there wishes merely to call attention to the necessity of some inten- 
tion in order that an adult may receive a Sacrament validly. . That 
Pope Innocent meant no more, Dr. Pruemmer has no wish to deny. 
We mention the point only lest his general assertion of the papal con- 
demnation be understood too literally. 

As the cited Decree and Canon, Dr. Pruemmer says, lay down the 
same precept, we shall consider them together. The Holy Office, 
March 30, 1898, decision approved by Leo XIII reads: “De Mahu- 
medanis moribundis et sensibus destitutis respondendum est, ut in 
Decreto S. Officii d. 18 Sept. 1850 ad episcopum Perthensem, i.e. : 
‘Si antea dederint signa velle baptizari, vel in presenti statu aut nutu 
aut alio modo eandem dispositionem ostenderint, baptizari posse 
sub condicione, quatenus tamen missionarius, cunctis rerum ad- 
junctis inspectis, ita prudenter judicaverit.’”’ And the matter to 
our purpose from Canon 752: “Quod si baptismum ne petere 
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quidem queat, sed vel antea vel in presenti statu manifestaverit 
aliquo probabili modo intentionem illum suscipiendi, baptizandus est 
sub condicione.” Of the Decree it seems fair to state that its 
explicit sense is positive only; it does not necessarily condemn all 
that it does not positively approve. Moreover, and especially, it 
is providing for conditions in a pagan land where the presumption 
in favor of a desire for baptism is nothing such as it would be 
in our own country. Whatever may be true of a Mohammedan 
living and dying among his kind, may we not say that at least a 
virtuous American Jew or heathen has shown in some way a 
probable desire for baptism? And of the less virtuous, how depraved 
must one be before his desire for the Sacrament, at least implicit, 
loses all probability ? 

As to the Canon just quoted, it says explicitly one thing only— 
that in case the dying man, at present unable to ask for baptism, has 
manifested or is now manifesting some. probable intention of 
receiving baptism, he must be baptized, not absolutely, however, 
but conditionally. This positive command to baptize one who has 
manifested some probable desire is certainly not of its nature a 
flat refusal to permit the baptism of one who has manifested no such 
desire. Nor does it give evident justification for denying that the 
great mass of our American non-Christians may be reasonably 
conjectured to have manifested in some way a sufficient desire for 
baptism. The Canon does not necessarily imply that there is no 
presumption of the liceity of baptizing an American non-Christian. 
It does not so throw upon him the burden of proof that, even if 
he be an unknown or a man of easy morals, need we refuse to 
baptize. The Canon in no way denies that we may prudently con- 
jecture that, amidst the many reminders of Christianity with which 
America is filled, the dying Jew or heathen has with the grace 
of God probably conceived sufficient desire for baptism. Now, 
if this be a prudent conjecture, does the Canon make it manifest 
that the Church is determined to refuse? The framers of the 
Canon well knew the point in controversy. Why have they not seen 
fit to tell us flatly that such a man must be sent into eternity un- 
baptized? Many moralists have held and now hold that the Canon 
leaves the question in dispute. Cappello, writing from the Gregorian 
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University, says that both the Decree of the Holy Office and the 
Canon merely give the safer norm. Vermeersch gives us his ap- 
proval. Are we to suppose that manifest nullifications of Decree 
and Canon are with impunity published and republished within the 
City of Rome? 

In the course of his article Dr. Pruemmer concedes: “Extensive 
experience has shown cases where persons who are apparently un- 
conscious have nevertheless retained their consciousness and under- 
stood everything that was spoken around them.” Since this may 
be true of our dying non-Christian, why not speak to him of the 
requirements for baptism, suggest acts of faith, hope, charity, and 
contrition, and confer baptism conditionally? In view of Rome’s 
non-interference with the teaching of the opinion favoring this 
practice, can even profound learning justify a private theologian 
in publicly proclaiming its practical illiceity? If we follow the 
milder opinion and err, no harm is done; if we err with Dr. Pruem- 
mer, there is tragedy. And even if his one positive argument— 
that from the rulings of the Church—were far stronger than it 
seems, might we not, as Fr. James King of St. Paul (Minn.) Sem- 
inary has said, safely be “guided rather by canon law as interpreted 
by moral theology, and not moral theology chained down by a rig- 
orous and narrowed, strict canonical interpretation’? Has not 
severity been sufficiently discredited by the trend of moral theology 
during the past three centuries? Her pathways are strewn with 
the wrecks of rigoristic opinions. Mildness in moral judgments 
has gone from triumph to triumph, despite the censures of many 
scholars. Severity as a system has been swept away. Why leave her 
a foothold anywhere? 

In conclusion, let us say that it seems incredible that Dr. Pruem- 
mer in planning his article on sacraments for dying non-Catholics 
ever intended it as a practical guide for American priests and 
nurses, however it may have happened to be so used. We believe 
that he was then concerned only with the intrinsic probabilities of 
the question, in conditions far different from our own; and that 
he would be slow indeed in declaring that we may not with perfect 
freedom follow the opinion of other great moralists who favor a 
larger liberty. 





Reply 
By Dominic PrueMMER, O.P., S.T.D. 


I shall deal with Father Coogan’s criticisms in order. 


(1) In my former article I made no special mention of Extreme 
Unction for the reason that the same doctrine must be applied to 
it as to Baptism and sacramental absolution. However, the priest 
must exercise still greater care in an administration of Baptism, 
because otherwise his actions may have very unpleasant conse- 
quences. Suppose that a Protestant preacher, who is known as a 
bitter opponent of the Catholic religion, lies dying and unconscious 
in a hospital, and a Catholic priest hastens uninvited to his bedside 
and administers sub condicione Baptism, absolution and Extreme 
Unction. While he is thus engaged, another fanatical Protestant 
arrives unexpectedly and observes what is going on. I may indeed 
know very little of the American mentality and legislation, but I 
can declare that in Europe such conduct would have most serious 
consequences for the priest and for interconfessional peace. 

(2) All that I intended by my warning to the nurse was to 
exhort her to exercise Christian prudence and not give any occasion 
for sharp criticism. Like many other countries, North America 
has a very mixed population, in which the Catholics form a minority. 
The Catholics, therefore, should do everything possible to preserve 
interconfessional peace. 

(3) The whole controversy as to whether the Sacraments are to 
be administered to dying and unconscious non-Catholics and non- 
baptized persons hinges on the necessary intention on the part of the 
recipient. In my former article (Vol. XXX, page 235), I wrote: 
“Today all Catholic theologians without exception teach that with- 
out the intention no adult can receive a Sacrament validly.” There 
also I explained the four degrees of intention: intentio actualis, 
virtualis, habitualis, and interpretativa. Since Father Coogan can 
take no exception to this doctrine, I need not refer to this matter 
further. So much for Fr. Coogan’s two general remarks. 

(4) The first of his particular remarks leaves me actually 
astounded. He criticizes my statement that “a priest (or nurse) 
who encounters a dying and unconscious Jew or heathen should 
administer baptism only in cases where the dying person—either 
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explicitly or at least implicitly—has expressed the wish to receive 
this Sacrament.” He calls this “a vague warning.” This criticism 
affects not me alone, but also (a) all the official declarations of the 
Church in this matter, and (b) a whole series of theologians of the 
highest rank. I am thus in good company, and need feel little con- 
cern regarding criticism in this respect. 

(5) The official declarations of the Church may be found in the 
Codex Iuris Canonict, where they are appended to Canon 752. The 
first (C. 7, C. 26, q. 6) is taken from the First Council of 
Arausicanum, which was held in 441. This text is thus very ancient, 
enjoying an antiquity of almost 1500 years. It runs: “Similiter 
subito obmutescens (prout statutum est) baptizari aut poenitentiam 
accipere potest, si voluntatis preterit testimonium aliorum verbis 
habet, aut przsentis in suo nutu.” The second text cited among 
the fontes (c. 75, D. 4, de consecr.) is still older, being taken from 
the Council of Carthage held in 397. The wording is somewhat 
different, but the sense is the same. The third text included among 
the fontes of Canon 752 was already cited in my first article: “De 
Mahumedanis moribundis et sensibus destitutis respondendum est, 
ut in Decreto S. Officii d. 18. Sept. 1850 [where the discussion 
was of an “adulto selvaggio”—an adult savage]: si antea dederint 
signa velle baptizari vel in presenti statu aut nutu aut alio modo 
eandem dispositionem ostenderint, baptizari posse sub condicione.”’ 
Consequently, here again it is demanded that the heathen or Moham- 
medan must have earlier given or now give a sign of his willingness 
to receive baptism. Finally, the Code itself uses the same formula 
that has existed for 1500 years: “Quod ‘si baptismum ne petere 
quidem queat, sed vel antea vel in presenti statu manifestaverit 
aliquo probabili modo intentionem illum suscipiendi, baptizandus est 
sub condicione.” I now ask Fr. Coogan whether all these official 
decisions of the Church agree with my view as expressed above 
or with that of Cappello and others who maintain that one may 
administer the appropriate Sacraments necessary for salvation to 
every dying unconscious non-Catholic or heathen: “fretus universali 
voluntate salvifica, que spem concipiendam de necessariis disposi- 
tionibus internis invitare videatur, dum ad moribundum ducat eum, 
a quo externum ritum sacramentalem percipere valeat”’ ? 

Thus, not a word is to be found to the effect that the priest, relying 
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on the wniversalis voluntas salvifica Dei, may administer the Sac- 
raments, but every text demands in addition the earlier or now ex- 
pressed intention of the dying person. Without this intention no 
Sacrament can or may be given. Fr. Coogan seeks to diminish 
the significance of the Roman decisions by a subtile—and to my 
mind very artificial and mnfounded—distinction. He writes: “Of 
the Decree it seems fair to state that its explicit sense is positive only 
[italics ours]. It does not necessarily condemn all that it does 
not positively approve. Moreover, and especially, it is providing 
for conditions in a pagan land where the presumption in favor of 
a desire for baptism is nothing such as it would be in our own 
country. Whatever may be true of a Mohammedan living and 
dying among his kind, may we not say that at least a virtuous 
American Jew or heathen has shown in some way a probable desire 
for baptism? And of the less virtuous, how depraved must one 
be before his desire for the Sacrament, at least implicit, loses all 
probability?” This declares flatly that the Decree of 1898, ap- 
proved by Leo XIII and included among the fontes of Canon 752, 
does not apply to America. Thus, in America, one may presume 
an “implicit desire for baptism” in every dying Jew or heathen who 
has led a “more or less virtuous life,” and consequently we can 
baptize all such persons sub condicione. If this view of Fr. Coogan 
were right, we not only might, but we also must administer con- 
ditional baptism, because this would be demanded by the law of 
charity. Why? Such dying persons have not only the guilt of 
original sin but also most probably many personal mortal sins on 
their conscience, and thus can attain eternal salvation only by 
awakening contritio perfecta cum desiderio baptismi. This is almost 
a moral impossibility for a poor unconscious pagan or Jew. Such 
a person is, thus, in necessitate spiritualt extrema, from which the 
priest or the nurse must rescue him by the administration of baptism: 
for then mere attritio will be sufficient, and this can be much more 
easily aroused because of the fear of the imminent everlasting 
punishment. Consequently, under such conditions baptism not only 
might but must be administered ex caritate. This fact seems to 
have been overlooked by Fr. Coogan and his authorities, who say 
only that baptism may be administered in such cases. Their con- 
tention, therefore, lacks logical sequence. 
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(6) Having established the fact that not a single ecclesiastical 
decision has been or can be produced in favor of Fr. Coogan’s 
opinion, and that all these decisions support mine, let us now see 
what the greatest theologians teach on the subject. I could intro- 
duce a long list of authorities, but for the sake of brevity shall 
cite but a few. 

First of all, I may quote Johannes Lugo, one of the greatest 
and most profound theologians of the Society of Jesus, and cer- 
tainly no rigorist. He discusses our question quite circumstantially 
(De sacramentis in gen., disp. IX, sect. VII), and calls his solution 
the “communis sententia theologorum.” The question runs: “Que 
et qualis intentio requiratur in suscipiente sacramentum?’’ Regard- 
ing the adult recipient of baptism, he adduces the opinion of Cajetan: 
“qui docet solum requiri ad valorem baptismi, quod ille qui baptizatur 
non habeat voluntatem contrariam, etiamsi non habeat vel habuerit 
unquam voluntatem baptismi recipiendi.” This opinion resembles 
that of Génicot and Cappello. Lugo, however, declares : “Communis 
et vera sententia theologorum tenet requiri ad valorem sacramenti 
consensum positivum adulti, qui illud recipit. Hanc docent omnes 
theologi cum S. Thoma, quos congerunt et sequuntur Suarez, Vas- 
quez, et alii omnes. Probatur primo ex conciliis, in quibus ad bapti- 
zandum eum qui incidit in amentiam vel perdidit usum sensuum 
semper exigitur, quod antea voluntatem baptismi habuerit.” Con- 
sequently, Lugo interprets the Councils in exactly the same sense 
as I, and Fr. Coogan’s criticism applies also to the great Johannes 
Lugo. Lugo then adds: “Denique hoc ipsum ut regula servanda 
traditur in Rituali Romano Pauli V in rubricis de bapt. adultorum; 
ubi prohibetur baptizari eum, qui cum aliquando habuerit usum 
rationis, ante amentiam nunquam ostendit voluntatem aut petitionem 
baptismi.”” This Rituale Romanum, therefore, is also opposed to 
Fr. Coogan’s view. Lugo rejects Coninck’s view, which is more or 
less identical with that of Génicot, etc. “P. Coninck dicit eum, qui 


habet attritionem de peccatis, quatenus iis meremur pcenas inferni, 
aut excludimur a gaudiis ccelestibus, censeri petere implicite bap- 
tismum, etsi de eo nihil unquam audierit, quia dolor includit virtuale 
propositum servandi omnia precepta ad talem finem necessaria, 
quorum unum est przceptum suscipiendi baptismum.” Lugo rejects 
this view because it would follow therefrom that all heathens who 
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had heard nothing of the faith might be baptized if they were 
found unconscious, since these had perhaps the desire to ensure 
their everlasting salvation and to do whatever was necessary towards 
this end—‘“‘que tamen absurda esse constat.” Such is the stern 
expression of Lugo, and his view is shared by Suarez. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori quotes Lugo’s teaching and adopts it as 
his own (Theol. mor., lib. VI, 81). He also expressly rejects the 
above-mentioned view of Cajetan, which is rejected also by Benedict 
XIV in the Instruction, ‘“‘Postremo mense” (n. 18). St. Alphonsus 
writes (loc. cit.): “In adultis certo requiritur intentio suscipiendi 
sacramentum. Ratio est, quia ut docet S. Thomas loquens de bap- 
tismo: ‘Sicut ad hoc quod homo moriatur requiritur in habente 
usum liberi arbitrii voluntas qua eum veteris vite pceniteat, ita 


requiritur voluntas qua intendit vite novitatem.’ . . . Certum 


est etiam apud omnes non requiri in suscipiente sacramenta inten- 
tionem actualem aut virtualem; sed sufficere habitualem, id est 
aliquando habitam et non retractatam.” Thus, in the last words 
St. Alphonsus also employs the formula which has been in use for 
1500 years. 

Having quoted the words of two great authors of the past, let 
us now hear two well-known modern moralists and one dogmatic 
theologian. Noldin-Schmitt (De Sacr., 17th ed., n. 41, 5) writes: 
“Non consentiunt (auctores), num in voluntate faciendi omnia, 
que ad salutem necessaria sunt, qualis in omni contritione con- 
tinetur, intentio suscipiendi baptismi includatur. Jam vero etsi 
nonulli auctores id affirment, alii tamen non sine ratione id prorsus 
negant, ubi agitur de homine, qué de ecclesia Christi et de baptismo 
nil unquam audivit. . . . Si ergo sunt, qui affirment ad sacra- 
menta valide suscipienda sufficere etiam intentionem interpretativam, 
id concedendum est si hoc nomine intentio habitualis intelligitur, ita 
scilicet, ut actualis saltem implicita pracesserit et numquam retrac- 
tata fuerit, et nunc actu adesset, si cogitatio sacramenti incideret.” 
Noldin-Schmitt, therefore, uses the ancient and repeatedly quoted 
formula. He continues in opposition to Génicot: “Si autem in- 
tentio interpretativa ea intelligitur quae nunc adesset, si cogitatio 
sacramenti incideret, licet antea nulla hujus sacramenti cogitatio et 
voluntas habita fuerit, hzec intentio profecto non valet.” Elsewhere 
(n. 297) Noldin-Schmitt says: “Parum probabile est, si hzretici 
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sensibus destituti sunt, eis condicionatam absolutionem prodesse, 
quamvis scandalum arceri posset; eo quod clam detur absolutio.” 
In practice, therefore, Noldin-Schmitt agrees with the opinion ex- 
pressed in my first article, namely, that the priest should awaken 
acts of faith, hope, charity and contrition in a loud voice with the 
dying man, and then give him absolution secretly sub condicione. 
Marc-Raus declares categorically (J/nst. mor., 18th ed., 1928, II, 
1473): “Invalide igitur baptizatur moribundus sensibus destitutus, 
qui prorsus nullum antea habuerit baptismi desiderium.” 

Finally, let us also quote the opinion of a dogmatic theologian, Dr. 
Nicolaus Gihr, who has devoted two large volumes to the dogmatic 
and ascetical treatment of the Sacraments for the pastoral clergy. 
In the first volume of his work (§ 33, 5), he writes in agreement 
with Lugo: “For the valid reception of the Sacraments a true inten- 
tion is absolutely necessary on the part of the adult. Valid recep- 
tion of a Sacrament is possible for such a person only if the 
reception is in some way absolutely voluntary, deliberate or inten- 
tional. . . . On the part of the recipient the habitual intention 
indeed suffices, which is found when the recipient expressly or 
equivalently has at one time truly had the desire to receive the 
Sacrament, and has never retracted this desire.” Consequently, 
this dogmatic theologian also uses the ancient and oft-cited formula 
which appeals so little to Fr. Coogan. 

(7) Father Coogan says: “It will be our conclusion that any 
American non-Christian dying and unconscious, except perhaps the 
certainly malicious and implacable foes of Christianity (and who 
knows who these are?), may be conditionally baptized.” This means 
in plain words: “Every dying unconscious American may be bap- 
tized,” since the mentioned exception is merely “perhaps,’”’ and its 


‘ 


very existence cannot be established, for “who knows who these 
foes are?”’ Moreover, Fr. Coogan himself says: “There are few, 
if any, of our dying and unconscious Americans to whom we must 
refuse baptism.” To which I add: “If all these dying Americans 
may be baptized, then they must be baptized, since they are in 
extrema necessitate spirituali, as I have already explained above.” 

(8) Fr. Coogan says of my criticism of Cappello: “Is this fair 
comment?” This reflection I cannot let pass unchallenged. I 


quoted Cappello’s opinion verbatim in the Latin text, and translated 
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it in obvio verborum sensu. It is thus absolutely unintelligible to 
me what exception Fr. Coogan takes to my procedure. 

(9) Fr. Coogan’s chief error in his criticism of my article con- 
sists in two points. 

(a) He has overlooked the fact that, if one may validly and 
licitly administer the Sacraments to a dying sinner, one must do so, 
since this sinner is in extrema necessitate spirituali: without the 
reception of the Sacraments he can be saved only by perfecta con- 
tritio cum voto sacramenti, which is impossible for a non-Catholic 
or pagan without a miracle of grace. On the other hand, attritio 
(which is much easier to awaken with the help of grace) suffices 
with the Sacraments. If indeed one appeals to the voluntas uni- 
versalis salvifica Dei in the sense of Génicot and Cappello, this grace 
is easy to assume. However, in the case of this voluntas salvifica 
we are confronted by one of the greatest mysteries of God. God 
undoubtedly wills the salvation of all men: but, for example, how 
the millions of unbaptized children and pagans, who have never 
heard a word about the true religion, receive from God the means 
necessary for eternal salvation, is an unsolved mystery for us. 
This much, however, I know: not a single Doctor of the Church or 
classical theologian has regarded this voluntas salvifica as a probable 
or sufficient sign of the intention necessary for the reception of a 
Sacrament by a dying unconscious non-Catholic. 

(b) Fr. Coogan assumes without sufficient grounds or proof 
that dying Protestants or heathens, if they have led a good life, 
are ready to receive the Catholic Sacraments. Of this readiness 
very little evidence can be observed as a rule, when the dying per- 
sons retain the use of their senses. If, for example, a Catholic 
priest were to ask a dying Jew, “May I baptize you?” he would 
receive in almost every instance, at least in Europe, a decided “No!” 
The same answer would be given by dying Protestants if the priest 
proposed to administer sacramental absolution or Extreme Unction. 
In such cases, therefore, there is evidently lacking the necessary 
intention for the reception of the Sacraments, and their administra- 
tion under such circumstances would be undoubtedly invalid. With 
what right and on what grounds, therefore, does Fr. Coogan assume 
that these same Jews and Protestants suddenly acquire the necessary 
intention after they have already lost the use of their senses? If 
Fr. Coogan can explain this to me, I shall gladly adopt his view. 
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PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


I. Christ and His Priests 


When I was first asked to write this series of articles, I wondered 
whether I ought to read up a number of treatises on the subject in 
order to follow, perhaps, some set tradition—in order to avoid 
repeating too much what others might have said, and in order to 
omit nothing essential. [ll-health, however, made any serious or 
consecutive reading impossible; and I cannot even, as I should 
have liked to do, refer constantly to the Gospels. For it had become 
at any rate clear that I would want to repeat what has been said so 
very often—that the priest must be in a special way an alter Christus; 
and I would have liked to soak and re-soak myself afresh in, and 
continually allude to, the actual life of Our Lord. 

It is not too much to say that Our Lord, who came into our 
world to be so many things to us and for us, came supremely to be 
Priest. He came that we might have a new and better Adam into 
whom to incorporate ourselves, but Our Lord’s Adamhood was 
precisely one which offered to God that which the former Adam 
did not give. Christ’s whole life was oblational; but He had not 
willed that it should be regarded as consummated until He could 
say that it was, upon His Calvary; and, to that special act of oblation 
God decreed that our Redemption should be affixed. Hence we are 
incorporated into One who is essentially an Offerer: the mysteries 
of the Incarnation lead up to the life-giving death on Calvary; and 
the Resurrection and Pentecostal mysteries describe our life-in-Christ 
rather than create it. 

It is obvious that this incorporation into Christ as Priest belongs 
to all the baptized; and the priesthood of the laity is—we may 
note with joy—being better and better understood and preached. 
From the Holy Father down to the authors of obscure devotional 
booklets, the theme is being made use of as never perhaps before. 
The fact remains that the ordained priest is the instrumental cause 
of transubstantiation: no ordained priest, no Mass. Hence, to 
the end of time the ordained priest will occupy his unique position. 

But nothing in the vital organism of the Church is just mechanical. 
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The priest was not meant_to be a mere dead instrument. Christ 
Himself is not divided; and, if the ordained priest is to be specially 
like Him at all, he must be specially like Him altogether. The human 
priest must be like Christ, quite simply and altogether, since he is 
ordained to be specially like Him in one way. 

This personal effort on the part of our priests to become like 
Jesus Christ seems to me for a special reason appropriate and im- 
portant. There exist what have been called the ecclesiastical spirit 
and even the ecclesiastical face. Dress a priest in lay clothes and 
half the times you would recognize him, as you do men whose 
life is on the sea or with horses. Once the gate leading to a railway 
platform was slammed in my face: I was just too late. I growled. 
The officer laughed and said: “Sursum corda!”’ I asked in surprise 
if he were a Catholic. “Sure.” “So am I.” “Any fool,” he 
replied, “could see that.” He then insisted that he could recognize 
not only priests, but all Catholics, from their “type.” Be that as 
it may, I hope to speak often of the ecclesiastical—or anyway 
“priestly” —spirit which must permeate our whole self. But I 
think it is quite possible, almost easy, to acquire some sort of an 
ecclesiastical spirit without having a fully Christ’s-spirit. There 
are many who may have thoroughly taken the stamp or “spirit” of 
this seminary or university or that, without being quite the priests 
or “university men” that one would like. In our country the word 
“gentleman” still has a real though most undefinable significance. 
Nothing was more odd than the way in which an ordinary private 
soldier (and therefore, the ordinary man simpliciter) knew by 
infallible instinct whether a man, technically a “gentleman” by edu- 
cation and even breeding and with the stamp absorbed right into him- 
self, you would say, was really the genuine article. And it is amaz- 
ing how discerning are the laity as to who is a real priest, a proper 
priest, and who isn’t, though slow indeed are they to divulge their 
sentiments. But, in the glint of an eye, in the subtlest inflection of 
a voice, will you catch the sign of an instinct which even he who 
experiences it may be unaware of. 

I believe that they feel—what we in our moments of deeper 
illumination are conscious of—that something can be lacking even 
when on making the catalogue of desirable virtues everything seems 
to be possessed. You can, for example, find plenty of priests who 
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work very hard, and yet, and yet—you feel that they are not 
working quite in the way in which Christ worked. You certainly 
find men who are efficient, and “run” their parishes or control 
their communities excellently; and yet you don’t feel perfectly con- 
vinced: an aroma, a sweetness that ought to rise from something 
at their innermost, does not transmit itself. You find men who are 
obviously trying very hard, who mortify themselves and who are 
indeed leading remarkable lives: yet possibly you feel it is the effort 
which is so wonderful, the man’s own life which is remarkable, and 
not yet that it is the Spirit which is doing the main work, Christ 
who is innermostly living. 

It is possible, then, to have a scheme of virtues, a rule of life, 
an ideal set forth in the seminary and loyally adhered to, so that 
he who lives according to these is a man of virtue without doubt, 
marvellously true to his plan, as “fervent” as the first day when 
he accepted his vocation; but that his eye is on the plan, the 
scheme, and not quite simply resting upon Jesus Christ, Our Lord; 
so that you would not ever have the vision granted to that friend 
of St. Catherine of Siena, who somehow saw the face and eyes of 


Christ looking out from beneath her wimple. Christ is not 
fully real to them; their lives are not truly interwoven. They 
are “men of God,” and they are churchmen, but somehow not yet 
quite Christ-men. 

As a boy, I used to wonder how a man could “speak with the 
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tongues of men and of angels,” “give all his goods to feed the 
poor,” and “his body to be burned” (I pictured a rescue from a 
house on fire!), and yet mot have charity, as St Paul says that he 
may not have. Possibly a good deal of the austerity of the East, 
of yogi or fakir, may exist without the charity that St. Paul alluded 
to. We at any rate know that it is not by mass or volume or 
intensity or even sublimity of human work that we are to fulfill our 
priestly vocation. Our Lord Himself spoke of people who not only 
preached but who worked miracles in His Name, yet to whom He 
had to say that “I never knew you.” Terrifying anecdote! Enough 
once and for all to stop our hugging ourselves over work done, 
over popularity achieved. Tennyson has a line: “That which I 
have done, do Thou within Thyself make pure.” Whether or no 
he attached a clear meaning to it, I am sure he was hunting for 
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the meaning that must be clear to us—the meaning which, in this 
preliminary paper, I am trying to reach and express. 

It is, then, fairly easy by means of honest application during study 
years to acquire a solid, irreprehensible knowledge de Persona 
Christi, and de Opere Christi, and de Ecclesia. And it is possible 
to become irreproachable ecclesiastics. Superiors, from bishops 
downwards, may find nothing in our behavior with which to quarrel. 
And yet, the Incorporatio Christi may not fully have accomplished 
itself, and half our work may be of that straw and stubble which 
the sweet yet stern, discriminating yet inexorable, fire may have to 
cleanse away. 

I have never denied that one method of getting to know Christ, 
and not merely know about Christ, is to read and re-read the Gospels. 
Naturally, I do not allude to studying the Gospels so as to know 
all about the Gospels—so as to be a good Scripture scholar. That 
is very desirable; but it has nothing to do with what I am talking 
about. I agree that to know Christ in the Gospels is itself only a 
method of knowing about Christ. But it is a very special method. 
It is a true touching of the fringe of His garments, and it may well 
be a miraculous one. Each year I grow more appalled by the 
ignorance of our people concerning the human life of Christ. And 
more astounded by their appetite for hearing about it—an appetite 
they did not guess, till the food was put to their lips. And more 
thrilled by the effect that the story has on them. The Catechism 
—necessary, I shall always say, in some form—is desiccated, two- 
dimensional. The History of Jesus is alive by its own life, moves, 
has effects such that you can “take note of them, that they have 
been with Jesus.” We may say: “Holy Communion is better still.” 
Certainly it is. But in how different a way may not Holy Com- 
munion itself be “made,” if the imagination and the heart are 
already in love with Him whom there you meet! Why, the very 
phrase “going to my duties,’ “approaching the rails,” may mask 
a real depersonalization of the whole transaction. Therefore, in this 
series we shall try to keep very close to the idea that the Priest wants 
to be in as close a touch with Christ as possible; and to live his 
life not only per ipsum (by means of Him), nor only “along with 
Him” (side by side), but thoroughly in ipso—two lives so truly 
within one another as within one ray of light another ray can shine. 








THE RENAISSANCE OF CATHOLIC ART 


By Ratpo ADAMS CRAM 


I. Architects and “Artchitecs” 


After long years of unprecedented degeneracy—unprecedented 
because never, even during the Dark Ages of Europe, had anything 
so degraded been known as the religious art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—the Catholic Church is now fast attaining the leadership in 
the crusade for the “redemption of the holy places’’ of Christian art. 
How important this is, how much a sacred duty, it is now hardly 
necessary to say, though fifty years ago there were few Catholics, 
at least in this country, who either recognized the abnormality of 
the artistic manifestation of the Church or the need for redemptive 
action. The last quarter-century has seen a vast and comprehensive 


change in these respects, and one is almost disposed to say that the 


future is assured. 

The Editors of this Review have been good enough to ask me 
to write some short papers on this Catholic artistic renaissance, fol- 
lowing out, in more practical fashion if possible, the principles I 
tried to lay down in the volume for the Calvert Series, ““The Catholic 
Church and Art,” that I wrote at the instigation of my “great and 
good friend,” Hilaire Belloc. Just as I set myself to this task a 
very particular matter came up, not dissociated from the main 
thesis, and I was asked to deal with this forthwith. At first it 
seemed to me that printing it now would throw it out of place, that 
really it ought to be the last of the contemplated series, but further 
reflection led to a reversal of judgment. This matter related to 
architects in their association with Catholic art—or rather to certain 
architectural practitioners in their relationship to their clerical 
patrons—and as matters are now, and have been since the close of 
the Middle Ages, there is little good in enumerating principles, or 
even in laying down laws, if these are to be applied or administered 
by incompetent or venal agents. This is an axiom that holds in 
other categories of social and political activity besides that of crea- 
tive art. The priest is not an architect, rarely an artist of any sort, 
and I dare say that, to a certain extent, this is true also of the 
hierarchy and even of the College of Cardinals. He must rely on 
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the genius, judgment, integrity of his architect, and if he fails him, 
if he betrays his trust or serves his employers ill, then the case is 
desperate indeed. 

It is just this betrayal that is the case in point and the excuse for 
this which may be considered an introductory paper. I will use as 
my text the report that has come into my hands, and from an un- 
impeachable source. I may say that there is nothing novel or star- 
tling in it to an architect who has practised as long as I have, and 
the condition referred to exists elsewhere than in the territory spe- 
cifically referred to. It is one of the dark blots on the architectural 
profession and one that we are doing our best to wipe out—thus 
far with little success. Indeed, it would seem that with the vast 
increase in building operations during the last twenty-five years and 
with the consequent equally vast increase in the number of architec- 
tural practitioners—not to speak of a general and noticeable break- 


down in ethical standards during the same period—there is an actual 


augmentation of unprincipled and venal practitioners. Here then 
is the text. 


“During a recent trip through the Middle West I gathered from 
most reliable sources convincing evidence of the gradual development 
of a serious abuse among architects engaged in the Catholic field. At 
least 50% of these gentlemen are, to put it vulgarly, getting a “rake 
off” from the contractors whom they are supposed to supervise. Many 
of them even have permanent arrangements with contractors, to whom 
they throw all their work, telling the pastor that they know this par- 
ticular firm is capable of giving a good job, and that the pastor goes 
elsewhere at his own peril. In some cases the architects have had the 
audacity to approach high-grade firms and ask what commissions there 
would be in it if the firm got the job. With such conditions prevailing, 
how can a pastor be assured that contracts are being let on their merits, 
and that proper supervision will be exercised over the execution of the 
job? Some of the specific instances that were related to me with 
chapter and verse are reminiscent of Tweed at his worst.” 


Now, architecture is an art and it is also a profession: it is not a 
“business” in any sense, and it is governed by as rigid a code of 
ethics as holds in the case of lawyers or medical men. As these have 
their “shysters’”” and “ambulance chasers” and quacks, so architects 
have their “snide artchitecs,” and it is these that bring disgrace to 
the profession and calamity to clients. The particular viciousness 
referred to in my text is only one of their modes of operation. They 
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offend in a dozen ways, and it is against them that the American 
Institute of Architects wages incessant war. Of course, no member 
of the A.I.A. could do the things above referred to and escape public 
disgrace through condign expulsion, but there are less than three 
thousand Fellows and Members of this national organization, while 
there must be ten times this number who are “outside the fold.” 
This does not mean that all these are unworthy of membership; 
probably the vast majority are honorable practitioners, and a great 
number very likely are just as good architects as those that can put 
the formal initials after their names. What it does mean is that 
over the corrupt outsider—or one who, if not corrupt, may have 
very defective standards of manners and of professional practice— 
there is no effective control, and here the client must look out for 
himself. 

As I say, the Institute code is very strict. Not only must the 
architect act solely as the agent of the owner, guarding his interests 
at every point, but he is also of course sternly prohibited from taking 
any fee or other “material consideration” from any contractor or 
dealer, and he cannot even hold stock in any product which might 
be used in building operations. Soliciting of work, while not “un- 
professional,” is regarded with disfavor, while the attempt to sup- 
plant an architect where steps have been taken towards his employ- 
ment is definitely unprofessional practice. An architect may not 
take part in a competition that has not been approved by a standing 
committee of the Institute; he may not compete with others in the 
amount of his commissions, and in many other ways he is hedged 
about with manifold, but reasonable, inhibitions. This is one of the 
reasons why the membership of the Institute does not include all the 
architects in the United States, which would be the ideal condition. 

Of course, the matters referred to by my correspondent are so 
gross as violations of decency that they hardly come within the 
province of the Code of Ethics of the A.I.A. “‘There are some 
things no fellow can do,” and against these it is quite useless to 
legislate. Nevertheless, some “fellows” do them and the client must 
be put on his guard against these plausible swindlers. 

How is this to be done? If a priest would confine himself in his 
choice of architect to members of the Institute, he would be pretty 
safe; but this is frequently impossible, sometimes undesirable. 
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There are good architects outside this organization—many in fact, 
particularly amongst the younger men—and they can give as good 
service as the most august Fellow of the Institute; besides, they 
should have their chance. About all a client can do, and this is the 
least he can do, is to make the most careful inquiries, not only as 
to the artistic and professional capacity of a possible architect, but 
also as to his personal integrity. There are certain tests he can 
make. For instance, if an architect persistently seeks employment, 
offering to “make sketches for nothing,” then he at once comes under 
suspicion. If he offers to render services for rates lower than the 
minimum per cent recognized in the profession, he is also to be 
avoided, for the inference is that he will make up the deficit from 
other sources. If he shows undue interest in a certain firm of con- 
tractors and argues against obtaining competitive bids, he should 
be handled with scrupulous care. All these things are suspicious in 
themselves and should be looked on as danger signals. 

Speaking frankly, the architect is not always the one to blame for 
bad results. There is no question of dishonesty amongst clerical 
employers, but instances are not wanting where a pastor, without 
realizing what he was doing, has tried, and often successfully, to 
beat down his prospective architect in point of his commissions; 
where he has insisted that some particular contractor, being a mem- 
ber of his parish, should be awarded the work without competition ; 
where so-and-so, for personal reasons, had to become associate archi- 
tect or clerk of the works. Frequently also he will take the letting 
of sub-contracts out of the architect’s or contractor’s hands and 
award them himself, usually with dire results. I have had many 
such cases in my own experience, and it is not easy to antagonize 
or even resist an excellent priest who is manifestly acting in good 
faith, but who is nevertheless courting calamity. However, it has 
to be done. 

Amongst other things to be avoided is the construction company 
that keeps an architect on its payrolls and plausibly offers to furnish 
everything : design, construction, superintendence and all fittings and 
furnishings for a flat price. Similarly, the “architect and builder” 


is a delusion and a snare. The two functions, design and superin- 
tendence on the one hand and construction on the other, must be 
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kept absolutely separate; otherwise the client has no protection 
whatever. 

Why cannot the clergy realize this and also the fact that in build- 
ing a church only the best—art, materials, craftsmanship—can be 
considered? A good church, in design and construction, need cost 
no more than a bad church; a good architect is no more expensive 
than a bad one; as a matter of fact, he is actually cheaper in the end, 
for he is not looking for every cent he can get out of a job; instead 
he is the watch-dog, and the only one, over his client’s interests. 

This whole matter of the grafting “racketeer’”’ architect is one of 
great difficulty of solution. He exists, alas, in great numbers: he is 
plausible, sometimes more or less clever in design, and very difficult 
of detection. He takes fees, bribes and “rake-offs’”’ right and left, 
but it is almost impossible to obtain evidence against him, for the 
dealers and contractors on whom he levies are invariably reticent in 
admitting that they are implicated in any deal. And it is not always 
the architect that makes the first move. Some years ago, and even 
now, in certain parts of the United States, it is quite the custom for 
some dealers and contractors to approach the poor architect with 
“honeyed words of approximation” and definite hints of material 
considerations easily to be obtained. Of course, the man who yields 
is lost, and neither he nor the offerer of the bribe is worthy of fur- 
ther employment, but how find out who is guilty and who not? This 
is the hard problem, but it has to be solved by each client for himself. 

The warning should be enough. No priest has any right to let 
himself fall into the hands of “snide” practitioners or squander the 
money of his people through carelessly employing one of that ilk. 
Yet, this happens all the time and without excuse. There are enough 
architects in this country who are capable artistically and honest in 
their methods, to build every church or school the Catholic religion 
may demand. Some are Catholics and some not. It should not 
matter, if they serve the Church capably and honestly. Yet, I have 
known cases where a pastor insisted on employing a third-rate archi- 
tect of more than questionable reputation for the reason that he was 
a member of his own flock, in place of a non-Catholic architect of 
nation-wide reputation with many fine churches to his credit. The 
result in cases of this kind is what might be expected. 

Thirty years ago there were not five architects in the United States 
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who could build a fine and adequate Catholic church—and such as 
there were were not given the chance; they had to content themselves 
with Episcopalian, Congregational and Unitarian edifices. Now 
there are, I suppose, some twenty or even thirty, in nearly all parts 
of the country, and the number is steadily increasing. They are 
to be found in all the large cities from Boston to Los Angeles. If 
a priest honestly wants to build a church which will glorify God 
without wasting the substance of his congregation, it is the easiest 
thing in the world for him to find out who are the best men to serve 
him. If he does not know, let him look up the books of reference 
—there are several—illustrating the best ecclesiastical work produced 
during the last quarter-century. Any one of the architects whose 
work is shown here would serve him honestly and honorably. The 
Secretary of the A.I.A. would tell him who stands high in this sort 
of work, or the President of any local Chapter. The Episcopal 
Church has a special Commission to advise prospective clients, and 
to whoever asks it furnishes a “white list’ of architects, sculptors, 
painters, makers of stained glass and all other artists. Several of 
the Protestant denominations have followed suit and the result is a 
vast improvement in evangelical art. It is greatly to be desired that 
the Catholic Church should have just such an advisory body in each 
archdiocese, for no more than any other clergyman is a priest able 
to judge, of his own motion, who the architect is that can give the 
best results. 

The excuse for choosing a third-rate local man, possibly of doubt- 
ful reputation, is sometimes that the men of national fame and 
demonstrated ability are too far away. A priest in, let us say, South 
Dakota, hesitates to employ an architect in New York, Boston or 
even Chicago. This difficulty is easily obviated. Let him choose 
such a man, even if at a great distance, give him absolute authority 
over design and all other artistic matters, and then associate with 
him a local practitioner whose honesty is above suspicion and who 
is demonstrably a sound man in construction. These two work to- 
gether as “associate architects.” In this way, the highest ability is 
obtained from an architectural point of view, local pride is satisfied, 
the contributions of the faithful are honestly spent, and finally, but 
above all, God is well served through the creation of significant 
beauty for His Tabernacle. 








THE PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Woywoop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Signatura Apostolica 


The Supreme Tribunal of the Signatura Apostolica consists of 
several Cardinals, of whom one acts in the capacity of Prefect 
(Canon 1602). 

The Signatura Apostolica is the highest court of the Church. 
Its name is derived from the fact that the Supreme Pontiff himself 
signed with his own hand the acts of the tribunal. In his Constitu- 
tion “Sapienti Consilio” of June 29, 1908 (Acta Ap. Sedis, I, 7), 
Pope Pius X says that he institutes the supreme tribunal of the 
Signatura Apostolica according to the manner ordained in the 
Lex propria attached to the Constitution, and suppresses the 
ancient tribunal of the Papal Signatura gratie et iustitie. The 
ancient Signatura papalis gratie et iustitie had functioned for many 
centuries, assisting the Pope in matters of the greatest importance 
both as to favors to be granted and controversies to be decided. 
Whatever the reason may have been, the old Signatura ceased to 
function in the course of the nineteenth century and became prac- 
tically extinct, though it had never been suppressed by the Holy See. 

The new Signatura Apostolica consists of six Cardinals appointed 
by the Supreme Pontiff, and one of these designated by the Pope 
acts as Prefect of the Tribunal. The Prefect shall be given an 
assistant or secretary by the Roman Pontiff whose duty it shall be 
to attend to all things necessary for the conduct and completion 
of the cases, observing therein the rules proper to the Signatura and 
following the directions of the Cardinal Prefect. Besides the Sec- 
retary, there shall be at least one notary for writing the acts of 
cases, keeping the archives, and helping the secretary in those mat- 
ters which he may commit to him. The notary must be a priest. 
The custodian to be appointed for taking care of the rooms of the 
Signatura is to be a lay man. Consultors shall be appointed by 
the Pope, and to these may be committed the study and investiga- 
tion of questions on which they are to report their opinion to the 
Cardinals. The so-called votum of consultors sums up in writing 
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the result of the study made by the individual consultor and his 
conclusions from the law as applied to the facts in the case. 


ORDINARY POWERS OF THE SIGNATURA APOSTOLICA 


The Signatura Apostolica has ordinary power to try the follow- 


ing cases: 

(1) regarding the violation of the secret on the part of a judge 
of the Roman Rota and the damages done by the judges of the 
Rota through invalid or unjust acts; 

(2) regarding the plea of suspicion against one of the judges 
of the Sacred Rota; 

(3) regarding the plea of nullity against a sentence of the Sacred 
Rota; 

(4) regarding the petition for the restitutio in integrum against 
a sentence of the Sacred Rota which has become a res iudicata; 

(5) regarding the recourses against sentences of the Sacred Rota 
in matrimonial cases which the Rota refused to admit to a new 
trial; 

(6) regarding disputes over competency which may arise between 
inferior tribunals, according to the rule of Canon 1612, § 2 (Canon 
1603, § 1). 

Canon 8 of the Lex propria of the Sacred Rota ordains that, 
if from the nature of the case pending at the Rota the revelation of 
an act may injure the parties, or if the tribunal itself has imposed 
secrecy in a case, the judges, their assistants and the other officers 
are held to the official secret. Canon g rules that the judges who 
have violated the secret, or who through culpable negligence or 
malice have gravely injured the litigants, are bound to repair the 
injury at the instance of the party aggrieved. The Code of Canon 
Law gives the Signatura Apostolica ordinary jurisdiction to try a 
judge of the Roman Rota for violation of the secret and for neglect 
of duty by performing an invalid or unjust act to the injury of a 
party to the case pending before the Rota. Canon 41 of the Lex 
propria of the Sacred Rota considers the case a criminal one, and 
directs the Signatura Apostolica to follow the procedure for criminal 
trials laid down by Canon Law. 

The plea of suspicion against a judge of the Sacred Rota means 
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that one of the parties claims to have reasons to show why the judge 
could not be impartial in the case, but is prejudiced. The Signatura 
Apostolica has authority to investigate the matter and decide 
whether the Roman Rota should exclude the judge from that case 
or admit him. There is no formal canonical trial required, but the 
Signatura is to fix the date on which the party is to present proof 
why the judge is to be considered prejudiced, and the other party 
to the trial pending at the Sacred Rota is also to be informed of 
the objection to the judge and the date of the hearing on the ques- 
tion (cfr. Lex propria S. Romane Rote, Canon 41). 

Concerning the claim that a sentence of the Sacred Rota is null 
and void—the plea of nullity—Cardinal Gasparri, at the time Prefect 
of the Signatura Apostolica, requested Pope Benedict XV to declare 
that the Signatura Apostolica be competent to try not only cases 
in which petition is made for a declaration of nullity of the sentence, 
but also cases in which petition is made to obtain rescission of the 
sentence when it evidently violates the law or perverts the truth 
of the facts. The request was granted by the Supreme Pontiff on 
June 28, 1915 (Acta Ap. Sedis, VII, 320-325). 

The plea for restitutio in integrum against a sentence of the Sacred 
Rota which has become a res tudicata may be made to the Signa- 
tura Apostolica. A case is considered definitely adjudged (res 
iudicata) when two competent courts, the court of the first instance 
and the court of appeal, have concurred in the same sentence, or 
when no appeal has been taken from the sentence of the first court 
within the time specified in law, or if appeal was taken but the 
action was abandoned by the appellant in the higher court, or finally 
when there is but one sentence possible (e¢.g., the law refuses the 
favor of an appeal in the cases enumerated in Canon 1880). Now, 
if the sentence of the Sacred Rota has become final (res judicata) 
and one desires to obtain from the Holy See a new trial, the Sig- 
natura Apostolica has authority to decide whether a new trial should 
be granted. If it decides for a new trial, then, according to Canon 41 
of the Lex propria of the Signatura, the case is returned to the 
Sacred Rota in order that all the judges of the Rota in a body 
judge of the merits of the case. 

Concerning the recourse against the sentence of the Sacred Rota 
in matrimonial cases which that tribunal refused to admit to a 
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new trial, the Lex propria of the Signatura Apostolica made no 
provision, but Cardinal Gasparri, in the above-mentioned petition 
to Pope Benedict XV, drew attention to the fact that the Signatura 
Apostolica had no jurisdiction in the matter, and requested that it 
be granted to the supreme tribunal. The Holy Father granted the 
request, and the Code embodied authority over these cases in Canon 
1603, § I, n. 5. 

In controversies concerning the competency between several courts 
(e.g., in what diocese a marriage case is to be tried), the immediately 
higher court decides the question of competency, supposing that the 
contending courts are all subject to the same higher court. If they 
are subject to different higher courts (e.g., if a controversy arises 
between two dioceses belonging to different ecclesiastical provinces), 
the metropolitan court of the diocese where the case was first started 
rules on the question of competency. If the contending courts 
have no higher court above them, the Legate of the Holy See 
decides the controversy, and, if there is no Legate in that country, 
the Signatura Apostolica settles the question of competency (cfr. 
Canon 1612). 


DELEGATED JURISDICTION OF THE SIGNATURA APOSTOLICA 


The Signatura Apostolica has delegated power to pass on the 
petitions offered to the Supreme Pontiff to obtain the commitment 
of a case to the Sacred Rota (Canon 1603, § 2). 


Cardinal Gasparri, in the above-mentioned petition to the Supreme 
Pontiff, requested that the Signatura Apostolica be authorized to 
examine into the petitions addressed to the Holy See that a case 
may be tried by the Sacred Rota, or that a case which has been 
started in the court of an inferior judge may be transferred to the 
Sacred Rota, or that a case which has gone to trial at the Sacred 
Rota may be transferred to one of the Sacred Congregations to be 


decided there. The Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, granted the 


request, and the Code embodies this regulation in Canon 1603, § 2. 
It may be noted that the regular appeals from the sentence of an 
inferior judge, in all cases not barred from appeal by the law of 
the Code, can be made to the Sacred Rota without the intervention 
of the Signatura Apostolica. 
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MANNER OF PROCEDURE OF THE SIGNATURA APOSTOLICA 


In criminal cases against a judge of the Roman Rota, spoken of 
in Canon 1603, § 1, n. 1, if there is question of an appeal, the 
trial in appeal is conducted by the Signatura Apostolica. 


In the plea of suspicion against a judge of the Roman Rota, the 
Signatura Apostolica decides whether the judge of the Rota is to 
be barred from the trial of the case. This being decided, the case 
is returned to the Sacred Rota, which proceeds with the trial of 
the case according to its ordinary rules, except that the judge 
against whom objection of suspicion was raised is excluded from 


or participates in the process of the case according as the Signatura 
Apostolica may have decreed. 

In the plea of nullity, or the petition for the restitutio in integrum, 
or in the recourse against the sentence of the Sacred Rota in matri- 
monial cases (cfr. Canon 1603, § 1, nn. 3-5), the Signatura decides 
on the one point only, whether the sentence of the Rota is void, 
whether the restitutio in integrum should be granted, or whether 
the recourse should be admitted. If it declares the sentence null and 
void, or grants the restitutio, or admits the recourse, the case is 
sent back to the Sacred Rota, unless the Supreme Pontiff provides 
otherwise. 

In the petition to the Holy See that a case may be committed to 
the Sacred Rota, the Signatura Apostolica, after having obtained 
the proper information and having heard the interested parties, 
decides whether the petition is to be granted or refused (Canon 
1604). 


ForM OF THE SENTENCE OF THE SIGNATURA APOSTOLICA 


The sentences of the Supreme Tribunal of the Signatura Apos- 
tolica are valid, even though they do not contain the reasons in fact 
and in law. Nevertheless, at the request of either party of the 
trial or, if it seems advisable, ¢x officio, this Supreme Tribunal may 
direct that the reasons for the sentence be published according to 
the proper regulations of this Tribunal (Canon 1605). 

The general rule of Canon Law, expressed in Canon 1894, is 
that the sentence of an ecclesiastical tribunal is invalid when the 
motives or reasons for the sentence are not indicated. The Sig- 
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natura Apostolica is exempted from that law. It is within the 
discretion of the Tribunal to publish the reasons for its decisions 
either at the request of a party concerned in the case or officially. 


THE DELEGATED TRIBUNAL 


Delegated judges are bound to observe the rules contained in 
Canons 199-207 and 209 (Canon 1606). The judge delegated by 
the Holy See may employ the officials of the Curia of that diocese 
in which he must try a case. He may also choose and employ 
any others, if he prefers, unless the rescript of delegation states 
otherwise. The judges delegated by local Ordinaries must employ 
the officials of the diocesan Curia, unless the bishop for a serious 
reason orders that special extraordinary officials are to be appointed 
in some individual case (Canon 1607). 

The delegation of judges is governed by the same laws as the 
delegation of jurisdiction, and justly so because the judicial author- 
ity is a branch of the governing power. The person who has 
ordinary jurisdiction may delegate the same in whole or in part 
to another person, unless the law explicitly forbids, limits, etc., the 
ordinary jurisdiction of that person. Wherefore, all ordinary 
tribunals or judges may delegate their authority to others. Persons 
delegated may receive jurisdiction either for a universality of cases 
or for individual cases only. The one who has the universal dele- 
gation may subdelegate his authority to another in individual cases ; 
the one who has delegation for particular cases cannot subdelegate, 
with the exception of persons delegated by the Holy See who can 
subdelegate even though their jurisdiction is particular. If the 
delegating authority forbids subdelegation, insisting that the delegate 
act in person, the delegate cannot validly commit his authority to 
anyone. 

The judge delegated by the Holy See has the special prerogative 
to appoint the necessary personnel needed for the court. The other 
delegated judges must employ the officials of the diocesan court, 
unless the bishop in some individual case and for a serious rea- 
son decrees that extraordinary officials of the court be appointed. 


OFFICE OF THE JUDGES 


The competent judge shall not refuse his services to a party who 
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legitimately applies to him, under pain of the penalties laid down 
in Canon 1625, § 1. 

Before a judge summons anybody to his tribunal and sits in 
judgment, he shall see whether he is or is not competent. In like 
manner, before he admits a plaintiff to plead his case, he is bound 
to ascertain whether the person has a right to act as plaintiff. It is 
not necessary that these investigations of the judge be entered into 
the aets of the case (Canon 1609). 

Catholics have a right to appeal to the ecclesiastical courts for 
the protection of their rights in matters subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Church. If they have that right, the ecclesiastical judges 
necessarily have the obligation to act on the petition or complaint 
in order to decide what is to be done in the controversy and to 
enforce whatever final decision the court reaches. When a formal 
complaint is offered by a plaintiff, the first thing a judge is obliged 
to do is to examine into the question of his competency or authority 
to try the case. He has necessarily to inquire about the defendant, 
because the plaintiff must sue in a court which has jurisdiction over 
the defendant; the judge must, moreover, look into the subject- 
matter of the complaint, which may or may not be under the 
jurisdiction of the court to which the plaintiff applies. Finally, 
though as a general rule all Catholics may act as plaintiffs, the 
judge must investigate whether perhaps a particular person is barred 
from acting for reason of some impediment or penalty of law. 
These preliminary investigations are of a private character inasmuch 
as they need not go into the public record of the case, but the judge’s 
authority suffices to conduct the investigation and he may do so 
in person or through other officials of his court. He can order 
the parties to appear before him or his officials for the necessary 
information of the court, and he can put them under oath to give 
the required information. In fact, the preliminary investigation 


which is to determine whether the judge has jurisdiction to try the 
case and whether the plaintiff has a right to ask for the trial of 
the case, is as important as, if not more so than, any other investi- 
gation and questioning in the course of the trial, for on the question 
of competency and of the right of the plaintiff to enter suit depends 
the legality of the whole procedure of a trial. We shall see later 
on in what cases the mistakes in the matter of competency of the 
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court can be rectified so as to save the trial and sentence from 
being set aside as of no effect. 


OBJECTION TO COMPETENCY OF A JUDGE 


If exception is taken to the competency of the judge, the judge 
himself must decide the question. In case of exception having been 
taken to the so-called relative incompetency, the judge’s decision 
in favor of his competency does not admit of appeal. If the judge 
declares himself incompetent, the party who regards himself as 
aggrieved may within ten days take an appeal to the higher court 
(Canon 1610). 

The objection to the authority of the judge to try the case will 
be raised by the defendant if he believes that he would fare better 
with another judge, and if he has reasons recognized in law to 
avoid his tribunal. The case itself is not affected by the judge’s 
incompetency, for, if the plaintiff has a right of action against the 
defendant, there is some court that is competent to judge his case. 
The point of law whether the judge to whom the plaintiff first 
turns to get justice against another party has authority in law 


to try the case, is to be settled by the judge himself, who has to 
weigh the reasons adduced against his competency and study the 
matter conscientiously as the law commands him to do. If after 
mature deliberation he decides that he is authorized to try the 
case, his decision is either final absolutely, or it is appealable. Ina 


case of relative incompetency, his decision is final and without 
appeal; in a case of absolute incompetency his decision is appealable, 
and the final ruling on that point rests with the court of appeal. The 
appeal must be made by the objecting party within ten days after 
notification of the decision of the judge. Canons 1556-1557 state 
the cases of absolute incompetency of judges inferior to the Holy 
See. To these cases must be added the case of the matrimonium 
ratum non consummatum, which is exclusively reserved to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, and cases of the Pauline 
Privilege, which are reserved to the Holy Office. Concerning the 
latter, it does not mean that the permission to marry given to 
the convert after the Ordinary has investigated the requirements of 
the Pauline Privilege must be obtained from the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office, for that permission is given by law, but 
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that a dispute arising in reference to the requirements of the 
Pauline Privilege has to be submitted to the Holy Office. 

Canons 1560-1568 speak of the competency of the local Ordinary 
in trials of ecclesiastical cases, and define the titles under which 
an Ordinary obtains authority to try cases in his court. If a 
plaintiff applies to the court of an Ordinary, and the latter is not 
entitled by any of the reasons given in Canons 1560-1568 to try the 
case, his incompetency is called relative. If objection is raised to 
his competency, and the diocesan judge declares himself competent, 
there is no appeal from his decision granted in law, and the case 
is to be tried in that court. Ot: tne contrary, if the judge decides 
that he is not competent to try the case, the party to the trial 
that is dissatisfied with the decision may within ten days from 
the notification of the judge’s decision appeal to the higher court 
(from the diocesan court to the metropolitan court) for a final ruling 
on the question of competency. 


ABSOLUTE INCOMPETENCY DISCOVERED IN COURSE OF TRIAL.— 
DISAGREEMENT ON COMPETENCY BETWEEN SEVERAL JUDGES 


The judge who at any stage of the trial finds himself absolutely 
incompetent is bound to declare his incompetency (Canon 1611). 

The case spoken of in Canon 1611 (discovery by the judge of his 
absolute incompetency) should be of rare occurrence, but, if it does 
happen, he has the obligation to declare his lack of jurisdiction 
and stop the trial, no matter how far it has advanced. The reason 
is that his sentence would be null and void, and he would be liable 
for the expenditures caused to the parties. If a judge discovers 
relative incompetency and he is certain of it, and the contestatio 
litis has not yet taken place, some canonists are of the opinion 
that the judge is bound to declare his incompetency and refuse to 
try the case in his court. It seems, however, that, if a judge has 
in good faith issued the summons to the parties (though he after- 
wards discovers his incompetency), he has gained jurisdiction over 
the case, for it is with the issuance of the summons, not the 
contestatio litis, that the trial begins and the action becomes a case 
pending in court (cfr. Canon 1725). The judge who erred as to 
his jurisdiction over the case, and issued the summons, acquires 
jurisdiction under the principle expressed in Canon 209, or perhaps 
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with better reason by the fact that the law requires of him no 
more than to study the question of his relative incompetency at the 
beginning before he issues the summons. 

If a controversy arises between two or more judges as to which 
of them is competent in some affair, the matter shall be decided 
by the immediately higher tribunal. In case the judges between 
whom there is a conflict of competency are subject to different 
higher tribunals, the decision of the controversy is reserved to the 
higher tribunal of that judge to whom the case was first taken. 
If the judges have no higher court, the conflict is to be settled 
either by the Legate of the Holy See, if there is one, or by the 
Signatura Apostolica (Canon 1612). 

It is possible that several judges become involved in a case, for 
it could happen, for instance, that one party applies to the judge 
of one diocese and the other at the same time to a judge of 
another diocese, or the same person may have addressed his com- 
plaint to two different courts and caused confusion in the procedure. 
In whatever way it happens that two or more courts became in- 
volved in the same case, Canon 1612 points out the manner in 


which the competent court is to be determined. 





CITIZENSHIP IN THE PARISH SCHOOL 
By Pau E. CampseLt, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The true purpose of education is to produce citizens. The aim 
of Catholic education is to prepare the pupil to participate intelli- 
gently in civic life as a citizen of the town or township, state or 
nation to which he belongs, and to ground him in the requisites of 
citizenship in the kingdom of heaven. The good Catholic must be 
a good citizen. Religion and morality are the indispensable founda- 
tion of good citizenship. Catholic schools are not maintained for 
the purpose of “holding Catholic children apart from the general 
body and spirit of American citizenship.” But they do fearlessly 
profess that religious principles and Christian morality insure a 
higher grade of citizenship. The very existence of these schools, 
preparing a considerable number of Americans to live worthily as 
citizens of the Republic, is based upon that assumption. 

The Church has ever been solicitous to form the good citizen. 
A democracy supposes universal citizenship, and consequently uni- 
versal education. Education is not a luxury but a prime necessity 
in the economy of a democratic state. Every citizen must be edu- 
cated to function as a citizen. Even in the old days of vassalage 
and serfdom the Church had ever a profound respect for the dignity 
of human personality. She sought to aid the individual to develop 
to the utmost his God-given powers of mind and heart and soul. 
No matter how humble his position, she labored to give him the 
enlightenment that would qualify him for higher responsibilities. 
In this era of popular rights and liberties, when every individual 
is an active and influential factor in the body politic, she desires 
(declares the Council of Baltimore) that all should be fitted by 
suitable training for an intelligent and conscientious discharge of 
the important duties that may devolve upon them. The Pastoral 
Letter of 1920 emphasizes the need of laying a sure foundation 
in the individual mind and conscience. Democracy can never be 
more than an indifferent success as long as practically 100 per cent 
of the citizenry are thinking of the various social problems in terms 
of individual profit, success and well-being. The efficiency of legis- 
lation and the common good are not secure without the personal 
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integrity of each citizen and his personal observance of justice and 
charity. With a proper spirit among the citizenry, a minimum of 
external regulation is necessary. Democracy functions ideally only 
when each member of the democracy is able first to rule himself. 

Citizenship or civics, as a formal subject of the elementary school 
curriculum, did not find a place at a very early date. It was not 
taught formally until some years after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In 1859 the National Teachers’ Association (after 1870, 
the National Education Association) recognized the importance of 
civics or civil government in popular education. Perhaps the lack 
of good civic example in the home forced the issue upon educators. 
Certainly the average American home today does not stress com- 
pliance with the duties of citizenship. The lack of knowledge of 
the mere framework of government among the great body of Amer- 
ican citizens is a surprising condition in a democracy where each 
is equally responsible, at least theoretically. The wife of the Gov- 
ernor of a great State in a recent magazine article confesses her 
embarrassment when asked as a college graduate to explain the 
operation of the American form of government. 

Perhaps the mistake in much citizenship education is an over- 
emphasis on the mere framework of government. The National 
Teachers’ Association in 1869 insisted upon the duty of all insti- 
tutions of learning to inculcate the principles of an intelligent citi- 
zenship. It recommended for this purpose the study of United 
States history together with the principles, structure and history of 
our political institutions. Little progress was made in introducing 
the subject because it did not rank as a college entrance require- 
ment. The immense influx of immigrants began to make the need 
of training in the rights and duties of citizenship more keenly felt. 
In 1879 Justice Strong declared that next in importance after the 
three R’s is the study of the government under which we live. 
Previous to this time little attention had been given to the actual 
working of the government or to the duties of citizenship. Civics, 
or civil government, was merely the “poor relation” of history and 
seldom found a separate time or place in the school program. 
Special references to civic development and movement were included 
in the history hour. Even this was an improvement. The 
elementary school histories no longer specialized in picturesque nar- 
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ration of colonial events and wars, but devoted a proper proportion 
of the textbook to recent events that bear on modern life and to 
the development and the functioning of present political and social 
forces. Progress was slow. In 1892 an investigation revealed that 
only one-sixth of the elementary schools and only one-third of the 
high schools had any instruction in civil government. In response 
to a recommendation many schools introduced oral readirgs on civil 
government with United States history or local geography in the 
eighth grade. In the twelfth grade a textbook was introduced 
as the basis of instruction, and collateral reading, reports, observa- 
tions and comparisons were suggested as an enrichment. The most 
noticeable result was a mistaken emphasis on the mere history of 
civic development and movement. 

The modern mode of teaching this admittedly important subject 
leaves much to be desired. An investigation in 1919 showed only 
one-fourth of our secondary schools giving separate treatment to 
civics. This subject is still crumb-begging at the table of history. 
But history teachers in elementary as well as high schools have 
come to a better understanding of the true purpose of civics as a 
subject of the curriculum. Civics, properly presented, should include 
instruction in: (1) ethics, or the doctrine of duties in society; 
(2) civil polity, or governmental methods and machinery, and 
(3) the history of civic development and movement. The sole 
object of teaching civics is not to arouse patriotism, but to make 
patriotism an intelligent devotion to one’s country. The patriot is 
not born but made; and he is not made by the waving of a flag nor 
by a long discourse on its symbolism. The patriot, made of sterner 
stuff, must have a fine conception of duty—of duty to God and 
country. After all, his relation to God determines his relation to 
the flag. The student of civics learns to devote his services to the 
common good and to do all that he can for the defense, preserva- 
tion and prosperity of his country. The object is not to drag 
out moral lessons, but to develop good citizens, intelligent as to their 
duties, knowing wherein the government is’ good or bad, and able 
because of their knowledge of better conditions elsewhere to try 
to improve their own institutions. 


We cannot begin the work of training citizens too early. There 
are very definite beginnings of civic education possible in the kinder- 
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garten. Very young children can be trained through school projects 
in that codperation which is essential in a democracy. Children of 
the first grade recite daily the pledge of allegiance. It need not be 
even to the youngest a meaningless formula. One teacher tells of 
the good results obtained through a little civic play in which the 
flag is draped around the child, and through the child the flag 
inquires how each boy or girl practises “liberty and justice.” The 
youngest child can understand the liberty and justice shown to 
mother by rising promptly when called, and to the teacher and 
other pupils by arriving at school punctually. In the upper grades 
of the elementary school, where all authorities are now agreed that 
specific, formal and adequate training in citizenship is imperative, 
the boys and girls can through their school clubs learn much about 
parliamentary procedure and the value of courtesy and codperation. 
The school must endeavor to give the pupil, especially the older 
pupil, some degree of participation in civic experience both within 
and without the classroom. Civic training must be concerned first 
of all with the civic life of the child. Out of the situations and 
problems which arise, the teacher seeks to develop civic attitudes 
of mind and civic habits of action. An abundance of civic informa- 
tion serves to give a rational basis to the formation and development 
of these habits and attitudes. This information is no longer a 
dead memory load, nor is it merely stored away for future use. 
These habits and attitudes may or may not be carried over into 
later years, but there is reason to believe that this type of civic train- 
ing will function in adult life. Its strength lies in its attitude 
towards pupils. It looks upon them, not as future citizens, but as 
citizens here and now, with civic interests, problems and responsi- 
bilities. Daily experience attests the wisdom of teaching as early 
as possible the standards that should prevail in public servants, in 
governmental administration, in national and international business 
and politics. The advantages derived from a well-run government 
are shown by relating them to daily life and known experiences. The 
pupils are led to see that ends cannot be achieved without the 
cooperation of every good citizen. The child grasps this the more 
readily because his daily experience in school illustrates the point. 

The teacher must have an understanding of and a sympathy with 
his subject. The greatest single hindrance to effective civic educa- 
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tion has been the indifference of the teaching body to participation 
in civic activities. With universal suffrage every teacher should 
take an intelligent interest in the exercise of his or her civic priv- 
ileges, rights and duties. Aloofness of intelligent citizens has 
allowed scoundrels, who have no gospel but the gospel of private 
profit, to gain and hold control of our political offices and institutions. 
This indifference is, we fear, seeping into the younger generation, 
and the crime of it will be laid at the door of the school. We 
cannot blame the home. The tide of immigration forces the duty 
of civic education upon the school. Much can be done in many 
homes by intelligent insistence upon compliance with the duties 
of citizenship, but the bulk of the work devolves upon the school. 
The school has stressed enough, perhaps overmuch, the factual con- 
tent in social subjects. The modern method of teaching civics aims 
to cultivate the scientific attitude, the objective point of view. The 
modern teacher of civics strives to train his pupils to think for 
themselves, lest they become easy prey for political charlatans. 

It is the duty of the school to implant in the hearts of the young 
the foundations of justice, service, reverence and obedience upon 
which the structure of citizenship must rest. What does it profit 
our country if the citizens know all about the legislative, the execu- 
tive and the judicial departments of government, and yet frankly 
despise and freely violate the laws? Of what avail is it that the 
citizen has a knowledge of election procedure if on election day he 
stays at home or appears at the polls only to cast an uninformed 
ballot, prompted perhaps by the petty interests of some party 
politician? Clearly the first task before the civics teacher is to 
educate citizens to obey laws and to take an intelligent part in 
making and enforcing them. 

With the splendid traditions and rich heritage that are hers in 
the field of education, the Catholic Church establishes her schools 
and fearlessly addresses herself to the task of training the young 
to citizenship. She strives always to introduce into the life of 
nations, not the greed for gold nor the lust for power, but the 
power of intelligence and virtue, of wisdom and conduct. The 
parish school is dedicated to the gospel that humanity, justice, 
truthfulness, honesty, honor, fidelity, courage, integrity, reverence, 
purity and self-respect give dignity and power to man. If these 
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virtues are to affect the life of the nation, they must be introduced 
into the school, into the process of education. While it omits no 
natural virtue and no natural stimulus to virtue, the parish school, 
as the educational agency of the Catholic Church, strives to super- 
naturalize every virtue, to give a supernatural value to every 
naturally good thought and action. It aims to make men true in 
thought and word, pure in desire, faithful in act, upright in deed. 
Not what men know but what they are supports society and makes 
nations secure. The parish school aims at the ideal of citizenship 
set forth by Bishop Spalding: “To make righteousness prevail, to 
make justice reign; to spread beauty, gentleness, wisdom, and peace; 
to widen opportunity, to increase good will, to move in the light 
of higher thoughts and larger hopes, to encourage science and 
art, to foster industry and thrift, education and culture, reverence 
and obedience, purity and love, honesty, sobriety, and the disin- 
terested devotion to the common good—this is the patriot’s aim, 
this is his ideal.” 

There are three great enemies that ever threaten to destroy true 
citizenship. They are ignorance, indifference and irreligion. Ignor- 
ance on the part of the body of electors can ruin the most carefully 
constructed edifice of an enlightened democracy. Ignorance makes 
a man forget the value and the need of codperation. No one is so 
vastly independent “‘beyond the law” as the ignorant man. But the 
evils of ignorance are legion. It must be the aim of every American 
school, public, private or parish, to work untiringly and system- 
atically to make intelligent citizens. An unintelligent citizenry can- 
not render organized public service, or read the symptoms of our 
_national condition, or solve the problems of their day, or detect the 
fallacy and the sophistry of un-American doctrines and principles. 

Of indifference we have already spoken. The ideal democracy 
depends upon the live interest of each of its subjects. Without 
this interest there is no intelligent and active participation such as 
is presupposed in a democratic form of government. The school 
itself may have much of the form of the ideal democracy, and thus 
encourage students to comply with the demands of civic duty. Cer- 
tainly the school must stimulate activities that make for forthright 
uncompromising citizenship. He who runs may read the lessons 
of history. The Athenian democracy fell when the Athenian dem- 
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ocrat wearied of active participation in government and became 
derelict in this civic duty. 

The third and worst foe of citizenship is irreligion. The Book 
of Ecclesiasticus reminds us that the beginning of the pride of man 
is to fall off from God. Puerile and self-conscious, to say the least, 
are the attempts of irreligious men to prove that religion has no 
necessary part in the formation of the good citizen. A Denver 
authority on citizenship goes out of his way to denounce those who 
hold to religious tenets typical of the dogmatic, tyrannical and 
ignorant life of the Middle Ages. If the reference is to the un- 
changeable dogmas of the Catholic Church, believed now as they 
were in the Middle Ages, the sole answer is that no possible devel- 
opment of the duties of citizenship could require a change of those 
dogmas. The words, “tyrannical and ignorant,” merely revive a 
calumny that seems to have the proverbial nine lives of a feline pet. 
“The Middle Ages,” writes Montalembert, “were an epoch of faith, 
but also a period of strife, of discussion, of dignity, and above all 
of freedom.” Lord Acton writes as follows: “Looking back over 
the space of a thousand years which we call the Middle Ages, to 
get an estimate of the work they had done, if not towards per- 
fection in these institutions, at least towards attaining the knowledge 
of political truth, this is what we find: Representative government, 
which was unknown to the ancients, was almost universal. The 
methods of election were crude; but the principle that no tax was 
lawful that was not granted by the class that paid it—z.e., that 
taxation was inseparable from representation—was recognized, not 
as the privilege of certain countries, but as the right of all. Nota 
prince in the world, said Philip de Comines, can levy a penny without 
the consent of the people. Slavery was almost everywhere extinct ; 
and absolute power was deemed more intolerable and criminal than 
slavery. The right of insurrection was not only admitted but 
defined, as a duty sanctioned by religion. Even the principles of the 
Habeas Corpus Act and the method of the income tax were already 
known. And these results, one and all, would have been impossible 
if the Papacy had not struggled with the Empire.” 

The lesson of history is that, when nations depart from God, 
they fall into decay. The virtues, valors, and disciplines even of 
pagan nations were rooted in their religion. The great Napoleon 
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fell because he forgot that a man cannot be God. When we bemoan 
the fading reign of religion in America, we express solicitude for 
the greatness of our nation. The school that neglects to teach 
religion and religious principles to its pupils is not doing all that 
can be done in the formation of intelligent, righteous citizens. It is 
no idle boast to say with Father Dunney that “the best smithy we 
know of in this country for welding into unity the qualities that spell 
civic virtue is the vitalized parish school.” Religion is the founda- 
tion of morality ; religion and morality are the indispensable supports 
of citizenship as well as of civilization. 











LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


I. The Value of the Liturgy in Daily Life 


It is the veriest truism to repeat once more that life in this modern 
world is cruel to human nature. Industrialism, as we know it, has 
about it something unnatural, for it herds together vast masses of 
humanity, houses them unworthily, and to all intents and purposes 
makes them the helpless slaves of the machinery which was devised 
for just the opposite end. Our Catholic people cannot help being 
swallowed up by this greedy materialism in which they needs must 
have their life and being, like most of their fellowmen, and it is 
scarcely possible for them not to suffer from the drabness and lower- 
ing dullness that surrounds them. And not only industrialism, but 
modern civilization as such, apparently tends to atrophy the nobler 
and what we may call the romantic side of man, displacing the finer 
feelings by a chill, uninspiring matter-of-factness that leaves but 
little room for the picturesque, when it does not go so far as to 
throw scorn upon all that is mysterious and awe-inspiring in life. 
Yet, existence itself is a wonderful mystery and a thing that should 
make the most shallow pause and marvel at the wonder of the uni- 
verse that surrounds us. 

Human nature, however, is not to be denied. She can be de- 
pended upon to assert her rights in a thousand different ways. Was 
there ever a time when the stage in all its forms exercised the almost 
incredible attraction over the masses which it seems to possess today? 
The cinema alone draws its millions week by week. What is it that 
makes people brave every kind of weather whilst they wait in endless 
queues outside the gates of the gaudy “palaces,” whose garish lights 
draw men, women and children as birds are attracted, too often to 
their hurt, to the bright flame of a lighthouse? Surely it is a desire 
to escape for a while at least from the monotony of everyday exist- 


ence by the contemplation of the doings of luckier ones, whose lot 

is apparently cast in pleasant places where there need be no thought 

of such prosaic things as the paying of bills at the end of the week 
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and where pearls and precious stones are as plentiful as pebbles on 
the beach. 
Again, ours is the age of centenary celebrations, of pageants, pa- 


rades and processions. Here again a true instinct of nature is at 
work. We want to defy the limitations put upon us by time and 
space. A pageant is meant to recall, and even to reénact for our 
benefit and pleasure, such events of a past as we know to be indeed 
beyond recall, but in which we would fain have lived, or in which we 
would dearly love to have taken an active part. All these displays, 
however, are but empty shows, devoid of intrinsic value, except in 
so far as they call forth in the heart and mind feelings of gratitude 
for favors received or resolutions of high endeavor for our own per- 
sonal life. 

With the consummate wisdom which is characteristic of her—a 
wisdom divinely bestowed and deepened and widened by an un- 
rivalled experience—the Catholic Church makes use of this instinct 
of the heart and satisfies it in marvellous fashion by her admirable 
liturgy. In the liturgy man may find, if he will only look for it, 
the fullest satisfaction for the yearning to fix and stabilize what is 
by nature fleeting and transitory. By this means he may live again 
and again emotions or experiences that have thrilled him once, and 
that have thrilled the generations that have gone before; thus may 
he escape, for a time at least, from whatever is mean and petty and 
drab in daily life into the broad, sunlit fields of a world which, pre- 
cisely because it is essentially spiritual, is for that very reason most 
intensely real. 

The Church of Christ is divinely commissioned to be for all men, 
until the end of time, the instrument of salvation and sanctification. 
Nobly has she carried out, during twenty centuries, the injunction 
of her Lord given at the moment of His leaving earth for the king- 
dom that awaited Him beyond the light cloud that hid Him from 
the eager gaze of His disciples as they followed His going heaven- 
ward with longing eyes and burning hearts. Presently they were 
to go forth into the whole world, the heralds of the Lord and His 
witnesses. From that first Pentecost onwards unnumbered men 
have gone down into “the laver of regeneration,’ have fed upon 
the life-giving Flesh of the Lamb of God, were set afire with the 
burning flame of the Holy Ghost, and from one end of the earth 
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to the other the great voice of the Church is heard, proclaiming 
that Christ is the Son of God. Baptism, Confirmation, Ordination, 
the Eucharist and whatever Sacraments there are—what are they 
but a divinely ordained, outward ritual, shall I say, a symbolic 
pageant, differing however from all other symbolic gestures or acts 
in that they are what they seem to be and do what they point to; 
that is, they are authentic, infallible, effective means and causes of 
sanctification. 

In the Sacraments, especially in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, we have 
a rudimentary liturgy as old as the Church. All that later times 
have done was to develop, by additions that are its logical outcome, 
that which is already contained, as in a germ, in the simple gestures 
and observances to which Christ chose to link the bestowal of the 
fruits of the plentiful redemption wherewith He has redeemed us. 
Not for a moment may we imagine that the Church ever was without 
a liturgy, however simple and unadorned it may have been; the 
mere thought would be tantamount to denying the whole sacramental 
system—for a Sacrament is by its very definition a symbolic and 
therefore an outward act and gesture. Hence, the liturgy in its 
essential elements is of divine origin, just as the elaborate and 
pompous worship of the temple of old had God for its author, for 
He who brought Israel out of Egypt in manu forti et brachio 
extento, did not disdain to lay down, in its minutest details, the 
externals of the cult that He wished to receive from His own people. 
A love for the liturgy is no small matter, or one of those things 
that a man may take up or leave alone according to personal taste. 
The liturgy is also the most primitive manifestation of the Church’s 
vitality and the means by which she quickens into a supernatural 
life those whom Christ has entrusted to her fostering care. 

Puritanism in religion is not only a heresy, but it is also a sin 
against human nature. It is not to be denied that at times there 
may be a danger of mere formalism, a smug satisfaction or an 
esthetic delight in the pomp and circumstance of some solemn func- 
tion. Against this it is quite easy to be on guard. As a matter 
of fact, it is assuredly not here that much peril lies in wait for 
most of us; our danger is not an exaggerated stressing of externals 
but rather a neglect of them. It is difficult enough for many a priest 
to surround the Eucharistic Sacrifice, even on a day of high festival, 
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with the minimum of beauty and decorum which it demands and 
the Church exacts. Our real danger today is an exaggerated “spiritu- 
ality.’ What I mean is that modern life, which results in dull drab- 
ness and washes the brighter colors out of human existence, is only 
too apt to create in us a disposition that we are sometimes complacent 
enough to call “our good sense” or “‘our moderation and reticence,” 
perhaps even our refined taste, as opposed to the showy, blatant, 
maybe really tasteless display beloved by people of warmer blood 
and livelier imaginations whose good fortune it is to live in sunnier, 
happier climates than ours. 

Here, as in everything else, in medio stat virtus: we can be and 
indeed should be keen and even enthusiastic in our love of the 
externals of our Catholic life, whilst avoiding excrescences and 
exuberances that would jar upon our more sober natures. But a 
priest or a Catholic devoid of all love and understanding of the 
sacred liturgy would be the strangest of anomalies. If a priest feels 
conscious of a dislike for ritual and ceremonial, his state of mind 
might advantageously form the subject of his particular examination 
of conscience. Whether we realize it or not, Catholic life is utterly 
inseparable from a liturgical life. The most furtive administration 
of a Sacrament in a hospital ward or a prison cell is inevitably linked 
to ceremony and symbolism, since symbolism enters into the very 
definition of a Sacrament. How far removed from the spirit of the 
Church and the spirit of her Saints we should show ourselves to be, 
were we to affect a superciliousness or cynical indifference towards 
any of those words, acts, gestures, or attitudes by which the Church 
points to the beauty and inner worth and safeguards and enhances 
the administration of her divine Sacraments! St. Teresa declared 
herself ready to die, not only for any dogma of the Church, but 
even for the least of her rubrics and ceremonies. 

However, our concern is not with those priests whose good 
fortune it is to have a well-appointed church and sacristy and a care- 
fully trained and willing choir as well as a devoted and devout flock. 
Still less are these lines penned for religious men whose vocation, at 
least for a large part, consists in the performance of the liturgy with 
all the solemnity which circumstances permit. Assuredly it is no 
small matter to have these things ready to one’s hand. Nor need 
we for ever look back, with wistful eyes and a sigh on our lips, 
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upon “the good old times” of which well-meaning writers—enthusi- 
astic liturgiologists—write so exuberantly. Obviously enough, the 
worship of God must have been a thing of splendor when our 
noble Gothic cathedrals resounded with the music of great choirs, 
or when the stately basilicas of Rome first enabled the Church to 
appear before the world in the golden sheen of her royal vesture, 
as fresh and fragrant as a garden of flowers on a spring day when 
the long weary winter is but a fading memory. 

Every man must endeavor to develop in his soul a deep love of 
the liturgy, in the setting or sphere of work wherein the will of 
God has put him. That is, if the services in our church must 
perforce be shorn of much of the solemnity with which others can 
carry them out, this is no good reason for not doing what we 
are able to do with dignity and an appreciation and love born of 
real understanding. The liturgy of the Holy Roman Church is like 
the sea looked at from some towering headland. There it lies before 
you—a spreading expanse of emerald, its every wavelet reflecting 
and breaking up into a thousand dazzling rays the bright sunshine 
that lights up and transfigures the smiling scene. You look and look, 
but you behold but the shining surface—your eye cannot plumb the 
depths of the unfathomed ocean. The liturgy cannot fail to make 
its appeal to anyone who is not wholly unresponsive to the beautiful ; 
for all the arts have been brought into the service of the Church 
when she set herself the task of devising a form of divine worship 
that would be a not too inadequate expression of her feelings and 
attitude towards her heavenly Bridegroom. Poetry and music and 
the purest and deepest streams of learning mingle here with the 
most tender utterances of love, adoration, praise and admiration. 
But only to thoughtful, prayerful study does the liturgy yield its 
hidden treasures. 

And here we may at once refute an erroneous opinion which is 
not infrequently met with, and which prevents many a priest from 
getting out of his liturgical functions the spiritual fruits that they 
ought to yield. There is no need of deep scholarship if a man 
wishes to acquire an adequate understanding of Catholic ritual. No 
doubt a certain amount of reading is required, but in these days 
books on the liturgy are plentiful, and in them the average priest 
can easily find such information as will give to his own reflections 
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and meditations a solid historical and dogmatic background. The 
writer of these notes has no other end in view than to furnish the 
busy priest—the man with few books or with little time in which 
to read them—with such information as may add at least a little 
to his appreciation of that which, after all, takes up the greater 
part of his time and energy. It has been said a hundred times, and 
it is the blessed experience of countless souls, that no book of medi- 
tation or spiritual reading has the power to move, stir, or soothe 
the heart as any one of the liturgical books of the Church; and as 
for him who has an eye for the beauty of thought and phrase, he 
may here find daily satisfaction for his artistic sense, whilst the 
theologian is bound to stop again and again in order to admire 
the matchless grasp of and insight into dogma which he meets on 
almost every page, and the overwhelming power and amazing felicity 
with which these intuitions are expressed. 

Our plan, in this new series of liturgical notes, is to revert to 
the line we took first, when we began this liturgical department— 
viz., to study each month some feast or mystery, as it is treated in 
the Missal and Breviary, and by giving some simple historical details 
to furnish a solid foundation for the devotional feeling that even 
a superficial examination of these wonderful texts cannot fail to 
produce in every earnest soul. Only in this way can a priest hope 
to develop in his people some appreciation of the beauties of the 
liturgy, and thus to bring into the dull lives of so many a little 
sunshine, a little beauty—shall I say it?—even a little poetry and 
romance. Best of all, the more people begin to understand, the more 
keen will they be to assist at and to take part in the services of 
the Church. This is the very thing that the last two or three Popes 
have been clamoring for with so much apostolic authority and 
persistence. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Tue Ericut-Day CANDLE FoR SANCTUARY LAMPS 


Question: Are the eight-day candles or blocks made for use in the 
sanctuary lamp rubrical? PAROCHUs. 


Answer: Concerning this matter we have received from one of 
our correspondents an interesting communication. He inquired of 
one of the business houses making such candles whether they were 
rubrical (that is to say, made mostly of beeswax and olive oil), 
and got the answer: “We are frank to say that the various types 
manufactured by us are not represented as or guaranteed to be 
rubrical, inasmuch as they do not contain at least 51 per cent of 
pure beeswax. As a matter of fact, the relative proportion of the 
beeswax is small. In this connection we might add that our 
laboratory tests of sanctuary candles produced by other manufac- 
turers show conclusively that there is no tabernacle light superior 
to ours, either in composition or burning quality. Although our 
lights have not been specifically endorsed by any bishop, they are 
used in a great many of the cathedrals throughout the United States 
and Canada, which is sufficient evidence that they have the approval 
of the Hierarchy.” 

We expressed our opinion in the July issue of the current year 
concerning the use of the candles in the sanctuary lamp. They are 
practical and save to a great extent the symbolism intended by the 
Church, and it seems that they have at least the tacit approval 
of the hierarchy. The Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
February 23, 1916 (Acta Ap. Sedis, VIII, 72), giving the bishops 
authority to depart from the use of olive oil or beeswax in the 
sanctuary lamp for the reasons mentioned there, was not a passing 
war measure; in fact, the war is not mentioned as one of the reasons 
for the difficulty of burning olive oil in the sactuary lamp. 


How Is THE COMMUNION PLATE TO BE USED? 


Question: In THe Homietic AND PastTorat ReEviEw, January, 1930, it 
is stated that the plate for receiving Holy Communion is to be held by the 
people themselves. In the Sacred Heart Messenger of August, 1930, I read, 
in answer to one of the questions: “A metal plate must be used. It may 
be held either by the communicant or by an altar boy accompanying the 
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priest. This is a recent regulation made last year by the Congregation 
of Rites.” 


Who is right? It seems to me that the plate held by the altar boy 
serves the purpose much better, because some people will always take hold 
of the plate in a clumsy way and either touch the particles or make them 
fall. The same may be said of small children. Is it not better to prevent 
these things by using an altar boy? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The text of the decree is as follows: “In the distribution 
of Holy Communion to the faithful there shall be used, besides the 
white linen cloth to be spread out before the faithful, as the rubrics 
of the Missal, Ritual and Caremoniale Episcoporum require, a 
paten made of silver or gold-plated metal. The inside of this paten 
shall have no artistic engravings (shall be smooth) ; it shall be held 
under the chin by the faithful themselves with the exception of the 
case when Holy Communion is administered by a bishop, or by a 
prelate who uses the pontifical robes, or in a Solemn High Mass 
when a priest or deacon assists who holds the paten under the chin 
of the communicants” (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 638, n. 5). As this 
regulation is clear, we believe that the Messenger merely meant to 
mention what has been done in some churches where an altar boy 
accompanies the priest and holds the plate for the people. Not so 
long ago we worked in a very large parish with several hundred 
communicants every Sunday, and there the people, young and old, 
had been trained to hold the plate and pass it on to the next, and 
they did it very well—better than an altar boy would do it. As 
long as the regulations say that the people should hold the plate, 
they should be trained to do it. Whether the Holy See will allow 
the custom of many of our churches where the altar boy holds the 
plate or will object to it, remains to be seen. 


Apostasy, SCHISM AND HERESY OF CATHOLIC; ONE May BE Hap 
WITHOUT THE OTHER; ABSOLUTION FROM THESE OFFENSES 


Question: Recently a man came to me who said that, several years ago 
when he lived in his native land (Germany), he had his name cancelled 
from the list of Catholic Church members by the Government for the sole 
purpose of avoiding payment of the tax or assessment that the Government 
collects from the adherents of the Church for the purpose of defraying 
the expenditures of the State for the maintenance of the Church. At the 
same time, that man asserted that he had made it known to all who cared 
to know what his intention was, and he had not given up the practice of his 
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faith but had attended church in his town quite regularly, as he had done 
before his formal separation from the Church. Since cases of this kind 
are not frequently met with here in the United States, your correspondent 
was confused as to what to say to the man who asked that he be admitted 
to the Sacraments. Should he be considered an apostate, heretic, schismatic, 
or is the man guilty of all three offenses? CurRATus. 


Answer: We have read of the system by which, if we understand 
it correctly, the various recognized religions are maintained by 
the State or rather the State assesses the registered members of 
the different churches with a special tax for religious cult together 
with the taxes of the Government. If a person wants the cult tax 
stricken off his tax bill, he has to notify formally the tax office 
that he has given up membership in the Church. Whether one 
should call that apostasy, heresy or schism, or three in one, is what 
our correspondent wants to know in order that he may determine 
what ecclesiastical penalty the man has incurred, and what must 
be done to admit him to the Sacraments. 

Whatever may be the dogmatic aspect of the formal renunciation 
of church membership, it is certain that in Canon Law apostasy, 
heresy, and schism are three distinct offenses. Canon 1325 defines 
apostasy as a total defection from the Christian faith; heresy as a 
denial of one of the truths which have been proposed by the infallible 
teaching authority of the Church as revealed truths; schism as a 
refusal to be subject to the Pope of Rome or to have communication 
(in religion) with the members of the Church subject to the Pope. 
It is possible that a Catholic becomes a schismatic without becoming 
a heretic or an apostate. One who separates himself from the one 
Church of Christ by renouncing obedience to the Head of the 
Church, or he who says that he wants to remain a Catholic but 
have nothing to do with the body of Catholics constituting with their 
Head the spiritual organization, becomes a schismatic, though he 
should never join another religious organization. That seems to be 
plain from the definition of the Code. Here in the United States 
many of the Catholic people who desert the Church are schismatics 
rather than heretics or apostates, for many do not deny any revealed 
truth nor join a religious sect that professes tenets contrary to the 
truths proposed as revealed by the Church, nor do all of them 
become apostates (1.e., totally abandon the Christian Faith). A false 
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spirit of independence, a rebellious spirit when things are demanded 
by the authorities of the Church which are distasteful to human 
nature, or human respect when the Church authorities and the mem- 
bers are reviled—these things often are the reason why Catholics 
do separate themselves from the Church. Perhaps we have not 
thought of schism when careless Catholics return to the practice of 
their faith after years of separation, but we would find in many 
instances if we questioned the penitent thoroughly that real schism 
has been committed. 

The penalties for apostasy, heresy and schism are mentioned in 
Canon 2314. If, besides heresy or schism, one has been guilty of 
joining an heretical sect or has publicly adhered to it, there is the 
additional penalty of the infamia iuris. The excommunication in- 
curred automatically by apostates, heretics and schismatics is specially 
reserved to the Holy See. If, however, an offender admits his 
fault in the external forum of the Ordinary and abjures his sin 
before the Ordinary or his delegate and two witnesses, he may 
afterwards be absolved in the sacramental forum by any confessor. 
The man of whom our correspondent speaks was guilty of schism, 
and needs reconciliation either by faculty of the Holy See or by 
the process before the Ordinary. 


Persons Born oF CATHOLICS AND BAPTIZED IN THE CATHOLIC 
CuurcH ARE BOUND TO THE CATHOLIC FORM OF MARRIAGE 


Question: Peter, son of a mixed marriage, was baptized in the Catholic 
Church, but when he became of school age the Protestant father had him 
brought up in the faith of his own church. In 1920 he married a non- 
Catholic, lived with her for a year or two, and got a divorce. He became 
acquainted with a Catholic young woman and proposed marriage to her. 
She answered she would consent if he returned to the Faith of his mother 
who was a Catholic, and if he submitted the question about his first mar- 
riage and divorce to the bishop to ascertain whether according to the 
rules of conscience the first marriage could be set aside and he be declared 
free to marry. Your correspondent is the pastor of the young woman, and 
desires to know what the chances are to have the first marriage declared 
invalid under the rules of our Church. PAstor. 


Answer: Persons born of Catholics and baptized in the Catholic 
Church are held to the Catholic form of marriage though they were 
not brought up in the Catholic faith or of their own will abandoned 
the Catholic Church. If they marry a Catholic or a non-Catholic 
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without the presence of an authorized priest and two witnesses, 
their marriage is not considered valid under the rules of the 
Church. When they are divorced by the State, the bishop can permit 
them to contract marriage before the Church. 

Was Peter, a child of a mixed marriage and baptized in the Cath- 
olic Church and raised from early childhood in a non-Catholic relig- 
ion, bound to the Catholic form of marriage so that his civil mar- 
riage would not be considered a marriage if the Church for the 
sake of conscience is requested to pronounce on the matter? As 
the Code of Canon Law (cfr. Canon 1099) gives no clear answer 
to the question, canonists commenting on the Catholic form of 
marriage and the persons held to that form have differed in their 
opinions. However, the Holy See has recently settled the con- 
troversy on this important and practical point. A Decision of the 
Papal Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code 
(July 20, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 573) declared that children 
of mixed and disparate marriages who were baptized in the Catholic 
Church but were from infancy raised in heresy, schism, infidelity, 
or without any religion whatsoever, were to be considered born 
of non-Catholics, and consequently not subject to the Catholic form 
of marriage when they marry a non-Catholic. Even when the 
marriage of the Catholic parent with a baptized Protestant or an 
unbaptized person was lawfully and legally contracted before the 
Church (1.e. with the proper dispensation and the promises), the 
child is in those circumstances considered born of non-Catholics. 

The answer to the case of our correspondent, therefore, is that 
the first marriage of Peter is and remains a true marriage according 
to the law of God, from which the civil divorce cannot free him 
nor the Church. Consequently, the Catholic young woman cannot 
marry him before the Church. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














CASUS MORALIS 
A Curious Case on Marriage 
By A. VERMEERSCH, S.J. 


Case.—John, a very fervent Catholic shopkeeper living in a country 
of mixed denominations, conceived an ardent love for a girl who was 
really attractive and seemed to him to possess the best qualities of 
womanhood. But, imfortunately, she belonged to a Lutheran sect. 
As deep feelings do not easily give way to discouragement or despair, 
John, who never would marry a non-Catholic, tried to adopt for him the 
only possible way of reconciling his human inclinations with his relig- 
ious principles, and began to speak to Juliana, as the girl was called, 
about the possibility of conversion. His steps in this direction were, 
at least apparently, very successful. Juliana accepted Catholic instruc- 
tion and consented to the proposal of making her abjuration of Pro- 
testantism before marriage. Now, religious instruction is not an affair 
of one day but requires some delay, and on the other hand love is 
impatient. So it turned out that John, little by little, modified his 
first plan and thought that the essential thing for him was the adjura- 
tion in itself, but that that could be performed as well after the mar- 
riage as before it. John, therefore, went to his parish-priest to obtain 
by his mediation the dispensation from the impediment of mixed mar- 
riage; and, the dispensation being granted, the marriage was celebrated 
in due form before the obliging pastor. Before the ceremony, however, 
John took a certain precaution. He went to the parish-priest, and 
made this expressly conceived condition: “I am marrying Juliana 
under this condition sine qua non that she will become a Catholic.” 

After this celebration, John began with Juliana the common life of 
married people. But already during the honeymoon he found that 
Juliana was not the perfect woman that he had imagined; and when 
he spoke about the abjuration, she answered that she had changed 
her mind, and would remain a Lutheran as before. Extremely dis- 
turbed by this unexpected opposition, John hastened to his pastor and 
told him of his disillusionment, and, according to the counsel of the 
priest, separated from his wife and introduced an action of nullity of 
his marriage for nonfulfillment of the condition. Now, is this mar- 
riage valid? That is the question that we shall examine. 


Solution—(1) When a marriage is made with a condition that 
is to be verified in the future, the persons so married are not allowed 
to live together as husband and wife before the condition is fulfilled; 
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for the union may not be broken after some time has elapsed, 
because, if the two parties come together before that fulfillment, they 
are, according to Canon Law, presumed to have surrendered the 
condition. 

In this regard, John cannot reckon upon the added condition tc 
obtain a sentence of nullity. But there is another side of the ques- 
tion. When John celebrated his union with Juliana, imposing the 
condition of his wife’s future abjuration, in reality he was express- 
ing the condition of Juliana’s present will and decision to become a 
Catholic. But her declaration of unwillingness to do so, made so 
soon after the celebration, is a proof that she was not sincere, and 
that she had only feigned to have such a will. 

Consequently, John’s marriage has been made under a non-existent 
condition de presenti; it can therefore be declared null and void; 
and our good friend will recover his liberty with a profitable lesson 
to be more prudent in the future and conduct himself more by 
reason than by passion. 

There is also another aspect of the case, equally and perhaps 
more favorable to our friend. Saying that he married Juliana 
under this condition sine qua non “that she would become a Cath- 
olic,” and beginning immediately the common life, he reserved 
clearly his right to terminate it, if Juliana would not after a rea- 
sonable delay come over to the Catholic Church. Now, such a 
condition is indeed not suspensive but resolutoria, and a marriage 
cannot be valid when it is celebrated under a resolutory condition. 
Therefore, independently of the intentions of Juliana, her marriage 
with John was from the beginning null; and the added condition 
had the fortunate result of preserving the liberty of the imprudent 
Catholic. 

















ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


New PaApaAL WorRK FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE FAITH AND 
THE ERECTION OF NEw CHURCHES IN THE City OF ROME 


The new “Opus Pontificium” for the preservation of the faith in 
the City of Rome and the surrounding districts, and for the building 
of new parish churches where needed, is to be in charge of a Cardinal 
to be appointed by the Supreme Pontiff. The Cardinal Vicar of 
Rome and the new Cardinal Prefect of the “Opus Pontificium” are to 
confer together on the things to be done for the twofold purpose 
of the “Opus Pontificium.” Old churches in the City of Rome 
which have to be abandoned for the sake of public utility shall be 
in the hands of the “Opus Pontificium,” and the money paid for 
the cession of those churches shall be used by this new papal organ- 
ization for the building of new parish churches in sections of the 
city where there is need of them. Collections and contributions 
from the people of the Diocese of Rome shall also be given into 
the hands of the “Opus Pontificium.”’ The former “Opus Preserva- 
tionis Fidei” for the City of Rome established by Pope Leo XIII 
on November 25, 1902, is to be suppressed and supplanted by the 
new organization (Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XI, August 5, 1930; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 337). 


NEw PAPAL COLLEGE AT ROME FOR THE CLERGY FROM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A papal seminary or college for the clergy of Bohemia had been 
established at Rome (Pope Leo XIII, January 1, 1890). After the 
World War the territory of Bohemia has become one of the several 
sections that make up the new Republic of Czechoslovakia, and the 
Holy Father wants to extend the use of the new papal seminary to 
all the dioceses located in the new Republic. As the old Bohemian 
College had become inadequate, it has been sold and a new school 
has been built in the vicinity of the Lateran Basilica, which is to 
be called after St. John Nepomucene (Apostolic Constitution, April 
23, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 340). 
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INDULGENCES GRANTED FOR ATTENDANCE AT CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
AND FOR THE TEACHERS 


To encourage both the teaching and the attendance at Christian 
Doctrine lessons, the Supreme Pontiff grants to all teachers and 
attendants a Plenary Indulgence twice a month under the condition 
that they teach Christian Doctrine or attend the lessons twice a 
month for about half an hour, or at least twenty minutes. The 
usual conditions of Confession, Holy Communion, visit to a church 
or public oratory and prayers for the needs of the Church are to 
be complied with. The days on which one wishes to gain the 
Indulgence are left to each one’s choice. A partial indulgence of 
one hundred days is granted to all teachers and attendants as often 
as they teach or attend Christian Doctrine for twenty minutes or 
more. Former papal indulgences granted for the teaching or attend- 
ance at Christian Doctrine are revoked (Letters Apostolic, March 12, 
1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 343). 


CONCERNING THE CHINESE RITES 


The Holy Office declares that even after the promulgation of the 
Code the Decree of the Holy Office, September 25, 1710, which 
forbade all comment on the Chinese Rites without an explicit and 
special permission of that Sacred Congregation, remains in force 
(July 13, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 344). 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY AT SANTIAGO IN CHILE 


At the request of the archbishop of the capital of Chile, the Uni- 
versity of the archdiocese is decorated with the title of a Catholic 
University by the Holy See (Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities, February 11, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, — 362). 


PRAYERS TO BE SAID IN VISIT OF CHURCH FOR GAINING TOTIES 
Quoties PLENARY INDULGENCES 


The Holy See had declared that in the visits to the churches for 
the purpose of gaining the Portiuncula Indulgence at least six Our 
Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory had to be said for the intentions 
of the Church. Now the Holy See rules that in all toties-quoties 
Plenary Indulgences to be gained by visiting certain churches the 
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six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory have to be said (Sacred 
Penitentiary, July 5, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 363). 


CONCERNING THE INTERRUPTION OF THE NOVITIATE 


Canon 556, § 4, states that the novitiate is not interrupted if a 
novice is by his superiors transferred to another novitiate house of 
the same religious organization. The Committee for the Interpre- 
tation of the Code now declares that it is immaterial for what rea- 
son such a transfer is made (July 13, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 


365). 


CONCERNING LEGITIMACY OF YOUNG MEN DESIRING TO ENTER A 
SEMINARY 


Canon 1363, §1, prescribes that legitimate children only be 
received into ecclesiastical seminaries. The Committee declares that 
the children who are made legitimate by the subsequent marriage of 
their parents shall be considered legitimate in reference to the recep- 
tion into seminaries (July 13, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 365). 


DEACON DISTRIBUTING HoLy COMMUNION 


The deacon who with the permission of the Ordinary or of the 
pastor distributes Holy Communion (cfr. Canon 845), must bless 
the people after the ceremony by making the sign of the cross over 
them (the same blessing as that given by the priest). The Roman 
Ritual was clear enough, saying that the deacon follows the same 
rite as that outlined for the priest (Committee, July 13, 1930; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 365). 


REGULATIONS FOR THE GREEK-RUTHENIAN RITE IN CANADA 


In 1912 the Holy See appointed a bishop as head of the Greek- 
Ruthenian Catholics scattered over Canada, and special regulations 
were published by the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church 
governing the rights and duties of the Ruthenian bishop and his 
relation to the Latin bishops of Canada, and various other rules 
concerning the priests and people of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite. 
These special laws were to be of a temporary character. The 
present Decree revises the former rules, and publishes the text in 
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the August issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis, the revised rules to 
be in force for ten years. We give a brief summary of the Chapters 
and Articles: 


CHAPTER I 
CONCERNING THE BISHOP ORDINARY OF THE GREEK-RUTHENIAN 
RITE 


1. The nomination is reserved to the Holy See. 

2. The bishop is immediately subject to the Holy See, and has ordinary 
jurisdiction over all Catholics of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite permanently or 
temporarily living in Canada, under the dependency of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate for Canada. 

3. The bishop has full power to govern the affairs of his Rite, pass laws 
and statutes, and enforce uniformity of Church discipline and liturgy accord- 
ing to the books approved by the Holy See for that Rite. The Greek-Ruth- 
enian Ordinary should appoint a board of at least four consultors from the 
priests of his Rite. 

4. The canonical visitation of the parishes of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite 
should be made at least once in five years either by the bishop himself, or 
his vicar-general, or specially delegated priests. 

5. The visitation is to extend over the same matters as that of the bishops 
generally. 

6. The bishop shall see that the ecclesiastical property of his parishes 
and missions is secured against being diverted to private use. He shall 
prescribe the rules for the administration. 

7. For the support of the bishop every church of the Greek-Ruthenian 
Rite shall pay a sum to be determined by the bishop in consultation with 
his consultors. 

8. The residence of the Ruthenian Ordinary shall be at the City of 
Winnipeg. 

9. Every five years the bishop shall make a complete report of the spiritual 
and material condition of the churches or missions of his Rite to the 
Apostolic Delegate, who in turn shall forward it to the Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church. Every ten years the Greek-Ruthenian bishop 
shall make his visit to the Holy See. 

10. If any controversies arise between the Greek-Ruthenian bishop and 
the bishops of the Latin Rite in Canada, the matter shall be referred to the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church. 


CHAPTER II 


CONCERNING THE GREEK-RUTHENIAN CLERGY 


11. The bishop should endeavor to erect a small seminary as soon 
as possible; for the major seminary some provision has been made at Rome. 
12. For the education of the clergy the rectors of churches as well as the 
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faithful of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite should contribute of their means as 
much as possible. Vocations should be fostered by the priests. Those only 
may be received into the seminary and raised to Sacred Orders who promise 
before their Ordinary to observe celibacy for their whole life. 

13. Until the Greek-Ruthenian bishop has a seminary of his own, he shall 
request the Latin bishops to receive into their seminaries one or more of 
the young men who seem to have a vocation. The rule concerning the 
promise of celibacy spoken of in the preceding article shall apply also to 
these young men. If after the completion of their studies they are not 
sufficiently instructed in the ceremonies of their own Rite, the Greek-Ruth- 
enian bishop shall have them instructed by one of the priests of that Rite. 


14. Whenever the Greek-Ruthenian bishop needs some priests for the 
people of his Rite, he may ask other Greek-Ruthenian bishops for help, 
or the Latin bishops of Canada may give him some priests who are capable 
of adopting the Greek-Ruthenian Rite. A priest who is not called by the 
Greek-Ruthenian bishop, nor given to him by a Canadian bishop, nor sent 
by the Sacred Congzvegation for the Oriental Church, but comes of his 
own accord, cannot be given any faculties by the Greek-Ruthenian bishop 
either for the celebration of Holy Mass or for the administration of the 
Sacraments or for any ecclesiastical work. 

15. In reference to priests coming from European countries, they may 
not be admitted to exercise the sacred ministry among the Ruthenians, unless 
they are unmarried or widowers without children, and have the other 
requisites as to life and character and education, and are not political 
agitators. 

16. Priests from Europe working in Canada shall remain incardinated in 
their diocese of origin, unless they are legitimately incardinated into the 
Canadian Greek-Ruthenian diocese. While they are in Canada, the Canadian 
Greek-Ruthenian bishop alone shall exercise jurisdiction over them. They 
cannot return to Europe or be recalled except by mutual agreement of the 
Canadian Greek-Ruthenian bishop and their own European bishop. 

17. The laymen, irrespective of the place of birth or domicile, who ask 
to be raised to Sacred Orders in Canada, shall stay under the full jurisdic- 
tion of the Canadian Greek-Ruthenian bishop, into whose hands they shall 
make the oath to serve permanently in the Canadian Church of the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite. 

18. All rectors of parishes and missions of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite in 
Canada are removable at the will of their Ordinary. 


(To be continued) 


STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Sermon Material for the Mouth of November 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Christian Charity 
By Tuomas P. PHetan, LL.D. 


“So also shall My heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not every one his 
brother from your hearts” (Matt., xvii. 35). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The meaning of Charity. 
II. Duties of Christians in practising Charity. 
Ill. Forgiveness of Injuries. 
IV. The Example of Christ. 
V. The Infant Church. 
VI. The Necessity of Charity. 

Charity is a supernatural and theological virtue infused by God 
into our souls, enabling us to love Him above all things for His 
own sake, and our neighbors as ourselves for the love of God. It 
is the greatest of all virtues, as it unites us more closely to God than 
the others, and without it the other virtues are dead. It brightens 
our lives in this world; it remains with us for all eternity. “And now 
there remain, faith, hope, charity, these three,” says St. Paul, “and 
the greatest of these is charity” (I Cor., xiii. 13). Hearing Mass, 
praying fervently, and practising austerities seem to some sufficient 
for salvation. The teachings of the Church are far different. “And 
if I should have faith so that I could move mountains and have not 
charity, I am nothing” (I Cor., xiii. 2). Others, imitating the philan- 
thropic spirit of the age, misunderstanding the real nature of charity, 
and inspired by sentimentality or compassion, endeavor to fulfill 
their duty to God by giving temporal aid to the poor and afflicted. 
Such procedure, however, is not real Christian charity. “And if I 
should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should de- 
liver my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing” (I Cor., xiii. 3). The essence of charity is twofold, love 
of God and love of neighbor. We cannot love God the Creator, 
unless we love man, the creature. Were we to abandon home and 
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country, to renounce all comforts and necessities, to dwell in the soli- 
tude of the desert, unless we have true Christian charity, it availeth 
us nothing. “If I speak with the tongues of men and angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal” (I Cor., xiii. 1). 





DuTIEs OF CHRISTIANS IN PRACTISING CHARITY 


| Charity commands that we love all men, as they are children of 
| God and brethren of Christ. This principle is clearly enunciated by 
the Saviour in His discourse on the Eighth Beatitude: “If, there- 
fore, thou offer thy gift at the altar and there thou remember that 
thy brother hath anything against thee; leave there thy offering be- 
fore the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother; and then 
coming thou shalt offer thy gift” (Matt. v. 23, 24). No prayer will 
be heard, no sacrifice accepted, no guilt condoned, no sin forgiven, 
until we have sincerely forgiven our brother. Unlike the Chosen 
People who, deluded by strange perversity, misconstrued the posi- 
tive principles of the law of charity, and enumerated as neighbors 
their own nation, their own tribe and their own friends while all 
others were barbarians, Christian charity must embrace all men. Race, 
color, or creed must not limit our affections, for charity must be 
universal. Prayer, penance, and piety are works of virtue, but they 
cannot justify us before our Heavenly Judge. Love of God and love 
of neighbor are the foundation stones of real Christianity: “Now 
the end of the commandment is charity from a pure heart, and a 
good conscience and an unfeigned faith” (I Tim.,i.5). The com- 
mandment of God is simple but explicit, and, unless we show mercy 
to our brethren, we cannot expect mercy from the Lord and Master. 





FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES 


The most important duty of the Christian, indeed the finest expres- 
sion of charity, is to forgive those who have injured us—nay, to 
love and pardon our most bitter enemies. ‘Love your enemies: do 
good to them that hate you: and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you” (Matt., v. 44). To the Jews this was a hard 
saying. He who injured them was an enemy, worthy of the deepest 
hatred. “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” (Matt., v. 38), 
was a popular proverb among them, and every injury, real or imag- 
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inary, rankled in their outraged breasts until vengeance was wreaked 
on its perpetrators. The great nations of antiquity knew little of 
charity. Greece and Rome, Babylon and Egypt, Assyria and Persia, 
with all their vaunted civilization and culture, were ignorant of this 
great virtue. Anger, hatred and revenge filled every heart, and war 
with its bloodshed, desolation and pillage was the punishment of 
enemies or rivals. Little wonder, then, that the Scribes and Phari- 
sees rebelled against the doctrines of the gentle Nazarene and plotted 
His destruction. But this law of charity and love was the keynote 
of the new religion, and obligatory on every follower if he desired 
eternal life. Quoting the parable of the wicked steward, the Re- 
deemer condemned his conduct, and narrated his just fate. “So 
also shall My heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not every 
one his brother from your hearts” (Matt., xviii. 35). 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST 


Knowing man’s frailty, his tendency to violate the law of charity, 
Christ Himself submitted to the yoke imposed. It was love that 
caused Him to leave heaven and assume a mortal body, to minister 
to people who persecuted and reviled Him, and finally nailed Him 
to the cross. Yet, with His last breath He prayed for them: “Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do” (Luke, xxiii. 34). 
That thought was ever in His heart, those words ever on His lips. 
The night before He suffered He gave the Apostles His last com- 
mand: “A new commandment I give unto you: that you love one 
another, as I have loved you, that thou also love one another” (John, 
xiii. 34). And on Calvary’s crimson gibbet He sealed His love for the 
human race by the effusion of His Sacred Blood. Little wonder 
that St. John, the Apostle of Love, made charity the burden of his 
writings. “If any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how 
can he love God whom he seeth not?” (I John, iv. 20). He con- 
stantly exhorted his converts: “Little children, love one another.” 


Tue INFANT CHURCH 


Love was the keynote of the infant Church. St. Stephen, stricken 
down and weltering in his blood, prayed for his murderers: “Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge” (Acts, vii. 59). It was the Gospel 
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of charity and love—sweet tidings to those surfeited by cruelty and 
oppression, solace to aching hearts—that brought victory to the re- 
ligion of Christ. Patrician and plebian, freeman and slave, learned 
and unlearned, listened with joy to the inspired words of comfort, 
knelt at the holy altar, and partook of the Sacrament of Love. 
Neither stripes, persecution, nor death could sever them from the 
religion of charity and love. Even the pagans admired the affection 
existing among the followers of the Crucified One, and cried out: 
“How those Christians love one another!” Writers inimical to the 
Church and even those opposed to all religion testify that this gospel 
of charity was the most potent factor in the spread of Christianity, 
although in their repugnance they ignore the divine character of the 
Church founded by the Son of God. Throughout the centuries, in 
joy and sorrow, that wonderful love has endured, religious men 
realizing that Christ shed His blood for all mankind to ensure His 
children eternal happiness. “Greater love than this no man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends” (John, xv. 13). 


THe NECESSITY FOR PRACTISING CHARITY 

If we expect to enjoy eternal bliss in heaven, we must imitate 
Christ’s works of charity, and heed His words of love. All our 
prayers, all our good works are useless, if we cherish hatred in our 
hearts, treasure up perpetual remembrances of some real or fancied 
injury, and preserve an unforgiving attitude towards those we con- 
sider enemies. Yet, like the wicked steward, we pray God for 
clemency, for pardon for our manifold offenses against Him, the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe. How can we kneel night and morn- 
ing and supplicate the Lord: “Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us,” when our heart is steeled 
against our brother for some trivial offense, and anger, hatred and 
revenge fill our puny souls! “But if you will not forgive, neither 
will your Father who is in heaven forgive you your sins” (Mark, xi. 
25-26). Nor must our forgiveness be limited to a few; it must 
apply to all. The Jews in their spiritual blindness and hardness of 
heart misconstrued several passages in Amos and Job, maintaining 
that an enemy might be pardoned three times and no more. St. 
Peter, knowing this sentiment, demurred against the teachings of 
Christ as excessive. “Lord, how often shall my brother offend against 
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me and I forgive him? Till seven times? Jesus saith to him, I say 
not to thee seven times, but till seventy times seven times” (Matt., 
xviii. 21-22). As Our Lord prescribed a spirit of forgiveness unre- 
stricted in its duration, so there must be no limit to our forgiveness, 
We must always forgive our tormentors, for otherwise God will not 
condone our transgressions. We must imitate Christ’s example, 
His sacrifice and His humility. No matter how great our zeal, if 
we have not charity, we cannot expect an eternal reward. The 
wicked steward showed no compassion on his fellow-servant, casting 
him into prison until he paid the paltry debt, although the king had 
forgiven him a weighty obligation. In requital, he was delivered to 
the torturers until he paid the last farthing. So, if we show no char- 
ity to our erring brothers, how can we expect mercy from our out- 
raged Master? He who shows charity will earn eternal life. “God 
is charity, and he that abideth in charity, abideth in God and God 
in him” (John, iv. 16). 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


Catholic Patriotism 
By Bonaventure McIntyre, O.F.M. 
“Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and to God the things that are God’s” 


(Matt., xxii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS; I. Meaning of the Gospel episode. 
II. Groundless charge of disloyalty against Catholics. 
III, Catholics in early American history. 
IV. Catholics in the Revolutionary era, 
V. Catholics in modern times. 
VI. The Catholic Church and the State. 


This Gospel reading describes a very important episode of the 
Saviour’s life. A party of Herodians and disciples of the Pharisees 
came to Him pretending a difficulty, and one of their number bow- 
ing low before Him said with glib flattery: “Master we know that 
Thou art a true speaker and teachest the way of God in truth. 
Neither carest Thou for any man [not éven for Czsar was the 
implication]. Tell us, therefore, what dost thou think? Is it lawful 
to give tribute to Cesar or not?” 
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Our Lord knew perfectly well that the question was intended to 
be a trap, designed to bring Him into conflict with the Roman 
authorities who ruled in Judea by right of conquest. He said, 
therefore, to the Herodians with some sharpness: “Why do you 
tempt Me, ye hypocrites? Show Me the coin of the tribute.” They 
offered Him a penny. Now said the Saviour: “Whose image and 
inscription is this?” They said to Him: “Cesar’s!” Then said 
Our Lord: “Render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.” 

What could the Herodians say to this astute reply of the Car- 
penter’s Son from Nazareth? Judea was at that time a tributary 
vassal of Rome, and according to their own laws he was the ruler 
of the land whose image and superscription was found upon its 
coins. Thus did the enemies of the Saviour, one after another, have 
their plots overthrown and the pitfalls they made for him dis- 
covered. And the people of the land grew in admiration at His 
teaching and royal dignity, which neither insult nor calumny nor 
cunning could disturb. 


GROUNDLESS CHARGE OF DISLOYALTY AGAINST CATHOLICS 


In this country the Church is placed by the Constitution and the 
laws of the land on as high ground as any other denomination, 
and we have no hesitancy in asserting that good Catholicity is quite 
identical with good citizenship. A Catholic is bound to worship 
God who has created him and governs him and will judge him; he 
is bound to repay his parents with the coin of filial respect for their 
dignity; he is bound to give the land which has given him civil 
existence, and which provides for his physical wellbeing, the service 
of his hand and heart by patriotism. Therefore, the Catholic who 
is practising his religion is perforce a good citizen and a patriot. 

And yet, until a very few years ago no charge was made so 
persistently against us as the charge of disloyalty, and even today, 
notwithstanding our vaunted enlightenment, there are so many 
who think black and therefore see black and are ready at every 
opportunity to launch an indictment against Catholic loyalty. These 
people are not ignorant; they are bitter and cynical ones, persons 
who never place the laurel on the victor’s brow. They minimize 
achievement, mock at heroism and leer at self-effacement, and yet 
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why they do this is a mystery. How absurd the claims of these 
modern Herodians who calmly ask and so viciously insinuate that 
Catholics are emissaries of the Pope, and that they would make 
this nation a satrapy of the Vatican! Shame on the black, narrow 
heart of a man who would debar an American citizen from the 
honors and privileges of the land because of his religion. He 
usually boasts about his one-hundred-per-cent Americanism, but he 
does not understand the fundamental principle which is the corner- 
stone of our commonwealth. 


CATHOLICS IN EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 


We Catholics do not need to apologize for our presence in this 
land, for since that day about five hundred years ago when Christo- 
pher Columbus, with the mantle of Catholicity upon his shoulders 
and the cross of Catholicity in his hands, fell on his knees and 
chanted a Te Deum for the discovery of this land, there has been 
forged one link after another in the marvellous chain which binds 
the history of this country to the history of the Catholic Church. 
To the discovery of this new land where the voice of the people 
would be the voice of God in the greatest democracy the world 
has ever known, a Catholic Monk gave his eloquence, a Catholic 
King his treasure, a Catholic Queen her jewels, and a Catholic 
navigator his self-sacrificing efforts. 

Catholic patriotism is written indelibly on every page of the 
country’s history and no man can erase it. Something of Catholic 
achievement in the early days of our history has been summed up 
in this paragraph: “Catholic patriotism ploughed the Atlantic with 
Columbus and with Balboa, it looked upon the Pacific from the 
peak of Darien. With Leif Ericson it skirted the shores of Vine- 
land and with Sebastian Cabot the snows of Labrador. With 
De Soto and Marquette it discovered the Mississippi; with Cham- 
plain it found the lake that bears his name; with Jacques Cartier it 
sailed the picturesque St. Lawrence, and with Ponce de Leon sought 


the fountains of everlasting youth. With the pioneer padres it 
blazed the trails of our primeval forests with the cross of Christ 
in one hand and the banner of civilization in the other. With 
Verendye it first scaled the Rocky Mountains; with Melendez 
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founded St. Augustine, the oldest city in the States; with Fr. Hen- 
nepin it discovered Niagara and located our mines of coal.” 


CATHOLICS IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA 


From the very foundation of this government Catholics have 
been among its staunchest defenders. Their wisdom and eloquence 
have adorned its every council from the Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. Charles Carroll of Carrollton risked more finan- 
cially than did anyone of the signers. He said one day: “If there 
was a single Catholic traitor in the Revolutionary War, the world 
never heard of him.” We have won our spurs on the field of 
battle, for every battlefield of our history from Lexington to the 
Argonne has been wet aplenty with Catholic blood. In proof of 
this I could cite names which are legion, from the days of Stephen 
Moylan, commander of the Cavalry in the Revolutionary War who 
led the dragoons in every battle in which Washington participated, 
and saucy Jack Barry, father of the American Navy, the gallant 
Irish Commodore who refused Lord Howe’s bribe of a hundred 
thousand dollars if he would surrender his good ship saying: “Go 
tell old King George that he has not enough gold in all his realm 
to buy a single hair from saucy old Jack Barry’s head.” I might 
recall the names of Pulaski and Kosciuszko; of Lafayette, Ro- 
chambeau, De Grasse, who brought to the cause of Washington over 
sixty million francs and, at least, fifty per cent of his fighting men. 
I might remind you of the day when ten thousand howling fanatics 
gathered about the White House to drag George Washington from 
the Presidential chair, and Bishop John Carroll was the only man 
who could succeed in quieting that disturbance. I might remind you 
of the efforts made by Archbishop John Hughes of New York and 
Bishop Dominic of Pittsburgh in the days of Lincoln to keep this 
country under a single flag. I might remind you of a fighting Phil 
Sheridan, than who no greater general ever lived according to 
the statement of Ulysses Grant. There were in that same Civil 
War a host of Catholic heroes ranging from a whole regiment like 
Francis Meagher’s Fighting 69th which saved the day at Bull Run 
(Fr. Duffy’s 165th in the World War) down to individuals like Pop 
Thomas, the “Rock of Chicamauga,” and Pat Cleyburn and Gen- 
eral Thomas Sherman, who died a Catholic and whose eulogy was 
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preached by the man who was called the first citizen of the land, 
the late Cardinal James Gibbons. 


CATHOLICS IN MODERN TIMES 


Again, I might remind you that, as our forefathers rallied to the 
standard of Washington to make this nation, as they rallied to the 
standard of Lincoln to save this nation, so did they rally a few 
years ago to the standards in the great World War, our Catholics 
furnishing about thirty-six per cent of the army and forty per cent 
of the navy, although the Catholics under the American flag (includ- 
ing our possessions) scarcely constituted one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation. The Catholic heroes of the World War whose names are 
written on the honor roll of the nation are too multitudinous for 
specific recital, but they were all lead by the genius of a sterling 
Catholic, Marshall Foch. I dare say that many of our Catholic 
lads who left our towns and parishes are sleeping their last long 
sleep in some trench in far-off Belgium or beneath the plains of 
Picardy. And it is not a new chapter in our history. It is rather 
the old, old story of Catholic duty to country in the time of peace 
and of Catholic heroism under fire. “For God and Country,” has 
always been our watchword; and “For Faith and Flag” will be our 
motto until time folds her wing over this glorious birthland of the 
free. We do not love our country because of the emotion of the 
moment, but because of the command of Jesus Christ as explained 
and promulgated by the Church which is His mouthpiece. We 
believe that we can die for no nobler cause than the ashes of our 
Fathers and the altars of our God. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE STATE 


The world may rest assured that the Church which has from the 
beginning bidden her children to respect and obey authority, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, will give to Cesar what is his until 
the end. But she can never betray to Cesar what is God’s. She 
has never done so and she never will. 

Time and again she risked everything to uphold God’s law, even 
though she had to incur the enmity of Cesar. She refused to 
sanction the divorce of Henry VIII from Catharine of Arragon, 
his lawful wife, and had to see Merry England become her deadliest 
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foe. She saw Germany and nearly all the Northland leaving her 
when Catholic Christendom seemed to be breaking down in the 
sixteenth century. But she would not compromise with the law of 
God, even though her children might be forced once more as in 
the days of the infant Church to hide away from the face of the 
sun in catacombs for fear of massacre. To give to Cesar what is 
his she will never fail, but she will not betray what is God’s for 
all the Czesars that ever wore or will ever wear a crown. 

The nations should have learned long since that they cannot molest 
her with impunity, for the religion which she teaches is the greatest 
moral force in the world, and when that is taken away from the 
people they very quickly overthrow the government. The precepts 
of duty she imposes upon her children have been the motive and 
encouraging power back of the noblest deeds in history, and, if that 
religion is persecuted by the nations, they may well remember the 
example of the nations of bygone centuries which were pushed out 
of their proud places in the world’s life. Their fate drives home 
the unalterable fact that, unless a nation be God-fearing, it cannot 
long survive. But if the cross and flag are side by side untrammelled 
by petty suspicion and narrow bigotry, the Czsars of this land and 
every land under the sun may rest assured that true patriotism shall 
never perish from the earth. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Slack Catholic 
By Francis BLacKwELL, O.S.B. 


“Be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man” (Eph., iv. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The attendance of some Catholics at Mass, who 
grudge the time spent there, is a sign of good and of evil. Those 
Catholics find religion wearisome who have failed to fill in the 
bare outline of religious knowledge acquired in childhood. 

I. Why remain ignorant of Catholic truths, when this is the age 
of Catholic newspapers, pamphlets and books? Sermons would 
cease to bore if laymen read up their religion. 

II. Why not make the effort to pray? Prayer, when one is dis- 
inclined is most pleasing to God. No prayer-book better than 
the Missal, no prayer better than offering of Mass in union 
with the priest. 
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Ill. The strength drawn from the Sacraments: 
(1) From Penance; 
(2) From the Holy Eucharist: 
(a) increase of sanctifying grace, which grace is the founda- 
tion of the spiritual life; 
(b) giving actual graces to maintain the spiritual life; 
(c) remitting venial sins, which hinder spiritual life; 
(d) protecting against mortal sin, which would kill spiritual 
life ; 
(c) as a pledge of eternal life. 

Conclusion: We do not live on earth forever. But our lives here are failures, 
unless we remember that we were created to know, love and 
serve God in this world, and to be happy with Him forever 
in the net. 

How often, nowadays, dear brethren, does a priest, looking down 
from his pulpit upon his congregation, behold the seats within easy 
range of him thinly filled, while the end of the church is packed 
with people, standing, patiently enduring the sermon, and ready 
to shoot outside the moment Mass is fairly over! It is a sign of 
the times—a sign of things good and a sign of things evil. 

It is a sign of things good, because, if these people had no faith, 
they would never come to Mass at all. And, if the voice of con- 
science had been stifled within them, they would have done earlier 
what they are obviously so eager to do now; they would have gone 
off to amuse themselves. They did not do so, because the Mass 
still means something to them; they still believe it is what it is, 
and they know themselves bound to be present at the Holy Sacrifice 
on Sundays and holydays of obligation. They are Catholics still, 
but religion has grown irksome to them. 

But, if their standing up at the end of the church be a symbol of 
a faith not quite dead, of a practice so far not abandoned, it is a 
sign also of things unutterably sad to dwell upon—of neglect of 
graces plentifully offered, of the whittling away of the spiritual 
life. For who are those Catholics who find religion so wearisome, 
so insipid? In most cases they are people on whose lives, through 
their own fault, religion has made no lasting impression; on whose 
shallow hearts, except in childhood, religion has had no firm hold. 
In early years, undoubtedly, they learned what was well suited to 
their young minds and practised with a simple, interior peace what 
they were taught. But they grew up, and instead of trying, as the 
years wore on, to fill in the bare outline of religious knowledge 
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acquired in schooldays they have let even that outline become 
fainter and fainter, as other interests have crowded in upon their 
limited powers of attention. Religion has been elbowed out of the 
way. They rarely, if ever, read anything religious. They do not 
feel at home with religious-minded persons. They shun sermons 
or pay little heed to them. No wonder the Sacraments have lost 
their attraction for them! They take up too much time. A 
grudged half-hour for Mass on Sunday—they hey for the pleasures 
of the world! 

How different life might be for these lukewarm Catholics if they 
were only more practical! Many things they do would seem scarcely 
worth while, if they vividly realized that that very same death which 
they have known come to others will as surely come to themselves. 
It will not always be someone else’s coffin that is being nailed with 
that steady tap! tap! And only those who lead a truly Catholic life 
can hope to die a truly Catholic death. 


Wuy REMAIN IGNORANT OF CATHOLIC TRUTHS? 


If ignorance is the cause of religious apathy, why remain ignorant 
of Catholic truths? Few men deny themselves the lesser luxuries 
of life. They smoke; they drink; they frequent movie-shows; they 
read the newspapers. But it never occurs to most Catholics to 
support the Catholic press with anything like the regularity with 
which they indulge themselves in life’s lesser luxuries. Yet, my 
brethren, even the regular reading of a Catholic newspaper would 
go far to fill up that void of sheer ignorance of their religion which 
is so sadly evident in those who practise their faith to the least 
possible degree that enables them to remain Catholics at all. 

We are not living in the year One. The printed page is not a 
rarity, scarcely to be found among us. In the year One, in fact, 
it could not have been found. But this is the twentieth century, 
when sheets pour from the press, not a few of them filled with 
information valuable for this life and for the life to come. We 
have our Catholic newspapers, which keep us in touch with the 
eternal truths of our religion and with the work of the Church all 
over the world. But not newspapers alone. This is the age of 
ably-written pamphlets, in which the facts of theology, philosophy, 
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history, biography and other subjects are treated from a Catholic 
standpoint, reduced to eoncise but readable form and brought well 
within the capacity of the average man. Then there are books. 
Numbers of these which open to us the treasury of the faith are 
now so cheap as to bear no comparison with the cost of an ordinary 
man’s tobacco. 

With all these advantages, brethren, why should any Catholic 
remain ignorant of his religion? Why should he not ask his priest 
or some helpful friend how to set to work to improve himself as 
an intelligent Catholic? Then, when he went to church and heard 
a subject briefly treated in a sermon, he would not only not be 
bored but keenly interested, and he would know what pamphlet or 
book to consult to learn more of the same matter. 


Wuy Not MAKE AN EFFoRT TO PRAY? 


But mere knowledge alone of holy things will not avail to put 
a slack Catholic right with God. It may make religion less dry to 
him, but it also increases his responsibility. He needs to pray. 
What farmer would expert his fields to bear crops without effort 
on his part? What student could hope to acquire some science with- 
out study? What business men ever became wealthy without work? 
God never overrides the human will. He wills our salvation, indeed, 
but only on condition that we ourselves will it, that we exert our- 
selves to attain heaven, and by prayer beg of Him grace to assist 
our efforts. 

When a man has got out of the way of praying, it is a hard thing 
to bring himself to say his morning and night prayers. Yet, how 
pleasing to God is the prayer of that man who conscientiously goes 
against his natural inclinations and offers the sacrifice of his time 
and his personal feelings! No prayer could be better than that of 
joining in the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. ‘“Orate, 
fratres,” bids the priest. “Pray, brethren, that my Sacrifice and 
yours may be acceptable to God the Father Almighty.” Instead 
of being mere spectators at the Mass, we should all unite with the 
priest and offer to God the Father the Most Sacred Body and 
Blood of His Divine Son, Jesus Christ, on behalf of our individual 
selves and of the whole Church. No prayer-book is more worth 
buying than a missal. And when it has been bought, any priest will 
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be glad to explain how to use it. There are several missals pub- 
lished, giving both Latin and English, which may be obtained for 
a very reasonable price—for about half as much as the average 
man spends a week on life’s lesser luxuries. 


THE STRENGTH DRAWN FROM THE SACRAMENTS 


But man requires more than spiritual reading, prayer and going 
to Mass, if his religion is to be healthy and vigorous within him. 
He needs the strength drawn from the Sacraments. At the very 
outset, when he makes up his mind to reform his life and to resist 
the temptation to drift away from the practice of his faith, there 
is offered him the Sacrament of Penance, which can remit the 
eternal punishment due to whatsoever mortal sins he may have upon 
his conscience and no little part of the temporal punishment also. 
If he be in mortal sin, the Sacrament of Penance restores him to 
sanctifying grace; and, if he be already in the state of grace, it in- 
creases that grace. In the grievous sinner it revives the merits gained 
by performing good works in the state of grace, but which were lost 
through mortal sin. And it imparts sacramental grace—that is, a 
title to actual grace to enable us to fight against temptation and 
lead a good Catholic life. 

If man is weak, brethren, God has not left him without remedies 
for his weakness. The finest tonic for a feeble spiritual life is that 
Bread from heaven which God has given to men to be the nourish- 
ment of their souls. Our natural food is absorbed and assimilated 
by us and becomes part of ourselves, whereas the Bread from 
heaven transforms us into the likeness of Christ. 

To the crowd at Capharnaum our Blessed Saviour said: “As the 
living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father, so he that 
eatheth Me, the same also shall live by Me.” From all the Sacra- 
ments we receive grace, but in Holy Communion we receive, not 
only grace, but the source and origin of grace, Jesus Himself. No 
longer our weak selves alone, we can do all things in Him who 
strengthens us. The devout communicant can truly say: “I live 
now, not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 20). 

The outward sign of every Sacrament is intended to show what 
particular grace that Sacrament gives. Jesus desired that the effects 
of the Holy Eucharist on the soul of the communicant should be 
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understood to resemble the effects of natural food and drink on 
the body. As natural food increases our vitality, so in Holy Com- 
munion, besides receiving Christ Himself from whom all grace 
comes, we also receive an increase of sanctifying grace. Now, 
sanctifying grace is the very foundation of the spiritual life. So 
that those who live by Jesus, who increase their spiritual life by 
feeding upon His Flesh and Blood, cannot but increase, by that fact, 
their sanctifying grace. 

To enable us to live by Jesus, the Holy Eucharist gives us those 
actual graces which we need to maintain our spiritual life and to 
practise the virtues that ensure progress in that life. Not only 
does our Eucharistic Lord increase the spiritual life within us and 
incite us to the practice of virtue, but He also helps us to perform 
those acts by which venial sins, which hinder the practice of virtue, 
are remitted. This He does by moving us to acts of charity and 
contrition. If venial sin would hinder our spiritual life, mortal sin 
would kill it. Through Holy Communion Our Lord preserves us 
from mortal sin. For, rousing us out of that lukewarmness which 
paves the way for mortal sin, He bestows: abundant graces to resist 
temptation and grants us His special protection in all dangers of 
the soul. Over and above all this, Jesus gives us by this Sacrament 
a pledge of Eternal Life and of a glorious resurrection: “He that 
eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood,” declares Our Divine 
Saviour, “hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up in the last 
day” (John, vi. 55). 

So, my brethren, the slack Catholic who has received the grace 
to realize his position and to make up his mind to change before it 
be too late, knows what to do. By reading up about his religion 
he may ensure that his interest in religion will not be smothered by 
his interest in other things. By prayer, even though it be against 
the grain for him to pray, he will call down God’s blessing on his 
efforts. By the Sacrament of Penance he will receive grace and a 
title to further graces. And in the Holy Eucharist the Lord Himself 
will become the food and nourishment of his soul. 


We do not live on earth forever. How many who last Sunday 


were listening to sermons in their various churches are now dead 
and buried and vanished from the eyes of men! We are here today 
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and gone tomorrow, and our place finds us no more. What utter 
failures our lives will have been, if we shall have let ourselves 
forget why we were ever created! God made us to know, love 
and serve Him in this world, and to be happy with Him forever 
in the next. 


LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Price of Our Redemption 
By Hucu Cocan, D.D. 
“In whom we have redemption through His blood, the remission of sins” 
(Col., i. 14). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Our redemption is: (a) deliverance from the power of darkness; 


(b) a share in the lot of the Saints in light; (c) membership 
of the kingdom of God’s beloved Son. 


IT. Our redemption was wrought by the Blood of Christ: (a) fore- 
shadowed in the Old Law; (6) actually shed on Calvary. 


III, The immense riches of our hope in Christ. 


St. Paul describes the great work that Christ has done for us 
by calling it a deliverance from the power of darkness. Darkness 
in Holy Scripture expresses sin. Darkness is the state of those 
who in this life are cut off from God by unbelief. Darkness is the 
kingdom of God’s adversary, the devil, who sinneth from the begin- 
ning (I John, iii. 8). And darkness will be the lot of the reprobate 
after this life. “You were heretofore darkness,” says the Apostle 
to his Ephesian converts (Ephes., v. 8), as he recalls to them the 
unclean deeds of their past pagan life. “Let us cast off the works 
of darkness,” he says to the Romans (xiii. 12), “rioting . . . drunk- 
enness . . . and impurities.” “The people that walked in darkness 

. . and that dwelt in the region of the shadow of death,” is Isaias’ 
description (ix, 2) of those devoid of the knowledge of God. ‘This 
is your hour and the power of darkness” (Luke, xxii. 53), were 
the words of Our Lord when He voluntarily surrendered Himself 
to His enemies, whom the devil had persuaded to betray Him and 
capture Him and put Him to death. And it is in that “outer dark- 
ness where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth” (Matt., 
viii. 12), that all those will dwell who do the works of the devil. 
“Come and deliver those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
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death,” is the prayer of the Church when she is about to celebrate 
the coming of Our Lord at Christmas. 


LIGHT OF GRACE 


Now, if darkness is sin and unbelief and the kingdom of the 
devil, it is an inestimable favor to be delivered from the power of 
darkness. But Christ did more than that for us. He led us into the 
light. And light is the symbol of all joyful things. Everything con- 
nected with God is light. “He inhabiteth light inaccessible” (I Tim., 
vi. 16). “God is light, and in Him there is no darkness” (I John, 
i. 5). He is the light of the world, and whosoever followeth Him 
walketh not in darkness. He is the father of lights and every 
good gift comes from Him (James, i. 17). He makes all His fol- 
lowers “children of the light” (Ephes., v. 8). ‘Heretofore you 
were darkness, but now light in the Lord” (ibid.). And the Lord 
is “the true light that enlighteneth every man that cometh into this 
world” (John, i. 9). He is a “light to the revelation of the gen- 
tiles” (Luke, ii. 32). His kingdom is light: “Arise and be en- 
lightened, Jerusalem, for thy light has come, and the glory of the 
Lord hath risen on thee” (Is., Ix. 1). And the nations shall walk 
in that light (ibid.), and the fruit of the light is in all goodness 
and justice and truth (Ephes. v. 9). All we who have been 
baptized in Christ and become His followers in the Catholic Church 
have the light for our inheritance—again an inestimable favor. 


KINGDOM OF GoD 


But redemption goes further. The redeemed shall reign with 
Christ. For Christ is King, Universal King, King of kings. He 
has received a kingdom from His Father. He has received the 
nations for His inheritance, and the ends of the earth for His 
possession. He is the king of God’s own kingdom: the kingdom 


that we name when we say, “Thy kingdom come,” “the kingdom of 


truth and life: the kingdom of holiness and grace: the kingdom of 
justice, love and peace” (Preface of Christ the King). That is 
in the truest sense Christ’s kingdom, and by redemption we are 
made members of that kingdom. “Fear not, little flock, for it hath 
pleased your Father to give you a kingdom” (Luke, xii. 32). ‘And 
I dispose to you, as My Father hath disposed to Me, a kingdom; 
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that you may eat and drink at My table in My Kingdom; and may 
sit upon thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Fidelity to 
Christ the King will merit for the children of the kingdom to reign 
eternally with Christ, when the kingdom of Satan and death is de- 
stroyed, when all things have been subjected to Him, and when He 
has handed the kingdom to His Father. 


PURCHASED BY THE BLOOD oF CHRIST 


Such is our redemption—a work worthy of the infinite power 
and love and mercy of God. But what did this work cost? It cost 
the Precious Blood of Christ, the Immaculate Lamb of God. The 
Father had decreed it so, and Christ did the will of His Father. 
For long ages the sacrifice of the Lamb of God was foreshadowed 
in types and figures. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in 
Him may not perish, but may have life everlasting” (John, iii. 
14-15). The blood of a lamb smeared on the doors of the Israelites 
was the means chosen by God to deliver His people from death. 
“For the Lord will pass through striking the Egyptians: and when 
he shall see the blood on the transom, and on both the posts, he 
will pass over the door of the house, and not suffer the destroyer 
to come into your houses and to hurt you” (Exod., xii. 23). The 
covenant of preparation that was entered into between God and 
His people was sealed with the blood of calves (Exod., xxiv. 8). A 
lamb was sacrificed in the morning and another in the evening until 
the destruction of the temple (Exod., xxix. 39). All these blood 
sacrifices, though worthless in themselves, became efficacious because 
they prefigured the shedding of Christ’s most precious Blood. In 
the fullness of time the Lamb of God came. 


SHED IN His PASSION 


“The next day, John saw Jesus coming to him, and he saith: 
“Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh away the sin 
of the world” (John, i. 29). Jesus Christ is the Lamb which God 
supplied, and the Blood of this Lamb is to take away sin and bring 
peace and reconciliation to the world. The sacrifice of this Lamb 
is to be the fulfilling of all sacrificial types and figures; it is to put 
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an end to all other sacrifices, and to be the one sacrifice as long 
as time will last. 

“And taking the chalice, He gave thanks, and gave to them, say- 
ing: Drink ye all of this. For this is My Blood of the new testa- 
ment, which shall be shed for many unto remission of sins” (Matt., 
xxvi. 27-28). The shedding of that Blood outside the sacramental 
species was not long delayed. “And being in an agony, He prayed 
the longer. And His sweat became as drops of blood, trickling 
down upon the ground” (Luke, xxii. 43-44). He shed that Blood 
in His scourging, in His crowning with thorns, in His carrying 
His cross. He shed that Blood from the wounds in His hands 
and feet. And when He was dead, “one of the soldiers with a spear 
opened His side, and immediately there came out blood and water” 
(John, xix. 34). 

The sacrifice of Calvary can never be fully understood by us in 
this world. The Father delivered up His Son. “All we like sheep 
have gone astray, every one hath turned aside into his own way: 
and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. . . . And the 
Lord was pleased to bruise Him in infirmity” (Is., lili. 6, 10). “Him 
who knew no sin He hath made sin for us, that we might be made 
the justice of God in Him” (II Cor., v. 21): The Father looking 
on Him saw sin, and visited on Him all the rigors of His justice. 
He made Him drink the chalice of suffering to the very dregs. He 
made Him exhaust the sins of the world. And what that meant 
for the Man-God no human mind can fathom. 


His DeatH Our Hope 

But the death of Christ is our life and our hope, and the Blood of 
Christ is our redemption. “Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God, in Thy blood, out of every tribe, and tongue, and people, 
and nation” (Apoc., v. 9). “The Lamb that was slain is worthy 
to receive power and divinity, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and glory, and benediction” (Apoc., v. 12). Though the Passion 
of Christ invites our sympathy, and though we must condole with 
the suffering Christ, yet the passion of Christ is a subject for glory 
and rejoicing. We must never say with St. Peter: “Lord, this shall 
not be unto Thee” (Matt., xvi. 22). We must rather give a 
thousand thanks that the Father’s will has been accomplished in 
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magnets that should draw us with an irresistible force. 


Deign, O Jesus, Pelican of heaven, 

Me, a sinner, in Thy Blood to lave, 
To a single drop of which is given 
All the world from all its sin to save. 





FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Now Is the Hour to Rise from Sleep 
By J. Extiot Ross, Pu.D. 





the passion of Christ, “who is made for us justice and sanctification 
and redemption” (I Cor., i. 30). The Passion of Christ and the 
Blood of Christ are the surest grounds of our hope; they are spiritual 


is crucified,” wrote St. Ignatius to the Romans on his way to 
martyrdom, “and there is in me no ardor for earthly things, but 
I feel within me a living water which murmurs: Let us go to the 
Father. . . . I want to drink the Blood of Christ, which is incor- 
ruptible love.” At the Communion of the Mass St. Philip Neri 
used to raise the chalice to his mouth with a tremendous eagerness. 
He experienced a real joy in drinking the Blood of Christ, and he 
used to fix his teeth on the chalice as if he never could have enough. 
St. Teresa of the Infant Jesus, seeing a picture of the Blood drip- 
ping from Christ’s hands, was filled with a consuming desire to 
pour that Blood over sinners, and thus save them. Her trust in 
the Precious Blood was rewarded by the miraculous conversion of 
the condemned criminal, Pranzini. The Church wishes us all to 
| pray, especially after Communion: “Blood of Christ, inebriate me.” 


“Knowing it is now the hour for us to rise from sleep” (Rom., xiii. 11). 
SYNOPSIS: I. More danger of our sleeping than of Romans to whom St. 


Paul wrote: 


(1) Because we have had to make no personal struggle to 


attain Faith. 


(a) Hence it is good to ask if we have been asleep. 


II. Evidence that we have been asleep: 


(1) Catholic percentage decrease between 1906-26; 
(2) Last year, according to Catholic Directory, Church seems 


to have had leakage of 150,000; 


(3) Fewness of converts proportionately to Catholic numbers; 
(4) New York and Chicago, with high proportion of Catholics, 


do not seem to show fruits. 
III. What should we do? 
(1) Furnish necessary priests, Sisters, Brothers; 
(2) Let our light shine before men. 
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There is more danger of our going to sleep, I suppose, than there 
was for the Romans to whom St. Paul addressed these words. For 
Christianity can easily become a routine affair. To most of us 
faith came by birth into a Catholic family. We have had to make 
no personal struggle, such as the hearers of St. Paul had had to 
make, to attain Faith. And so it is good for us at the beginning 
of a new ecclesiastical year to check up on ourselves, to ask if we 
are thoroughly awake religiously. Have we merely passively accepted 
our Faith, or have we vigorously lived up to its implications? Have 
we buried our talents, or have we put them out at interest? What 
have we done to make the Kingdom of God come, as we have prayed 
so many times in the Lord’s Prayer? 


Wuat Procress Is THE CHURCH MAKING IN THE UNITED STATES? 


Probably most of us simply take for granted that the Catholic 
Church is making progress in this country, and we sleep soundly 
on this comfortable pillow of supposed success. ‘Things seem to 
be going all right without our exerting ourselves to any extent, so 
we do nothing. We see million-dollar churches rising; there are 
Catholic schools and hospitals on every side; in the big cities Mass 
after Mass is crowded. The Eucharistic Congress in Chicago gave 
a demonstration that astonished the whole country, and even the 
whole world. 

And yet when we come to examine what figures we have on 
Catholic growth in this country, we find no basis for any roseate 
picture. Those figures, unfortunately, are not perfect. It is prob- 
able that they rather underestimate the Catholic strength. But 
over a period of years, in spite of their defects, these figures show 
pretty accurately the trend of the Catholic population. According 
to the official figures, are we gaining or losing relatively to the 
general population of the United States? 


* ProGrEss BETWEEN 1906 AND 1926 


In a very interesting book, called “The Protestant-Catholic Mind,” 
Professor C. H. Moehlman has a chapter entitled, “Is Roman 
Catholicism Winning the Religious Race in the United States?” 
Therein Professor Moehlman reduces the census figures to a per- 
centage basis, and it is rather disturbing to our equanimity to find 
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that the only sections of the country showing an increase in the 
Catholic percentage between 1906 and 1926 are New England and 
the West North Central. And in each case the gain is only two- 
tenths of one per cent. In all the other sections the Catholic Church 
lost relatively from two-tenths of one per cent to five and six- 
tenths per cent. For the country as a whole the Church went back 
six-tenths of one per cent. 

The most recent figures—those of the present Official Catholic 
Directory—give a total Catholic population some 91,000 in excess 
of that for 1929. When these figures were published, our Catholic 
papers quite generally commented on the wonderful growth of the 
Church in this country. But I suspect that this optimistic attitude 
is due to our American love of boasting. For, when we examine 
these figures more closely, I am afraid that they tell another story. 

If we consider merely the excess of births over deaths, the 
increase in the Catholic population last year should have been 
185,000, or twice the growth actually recorded. Moreover, in the 
total increase reported by the Catholic Directory, there were included 
38,000 converts and perhaps 30,000 immigrants. This would reduce 
the natural increase to about 20,000, or one-ninth of what it 
should have been. In other words, if the figures put out by the 
Bishops of the country in The Official Catholic Directory can be 
relied upon, then the Catholic Church in this country during the past 
year lost 150,000 born Catholics. 


NUMBER OF CONVERTS 


When we have such evidence of Catholic losses in this country, 
it is surely time for us to rise from sleep. We have been living 
in a dream world of success that had no correspondence with actual 
fact. In the 1929 Catholic Directory, there was one convert for 
every 445 Catholics; in the 1930 Directory, one convert for every 
487 Catholics. Hence we made fewer converts in proportion to 
the number of Catholics than in the preceding year. And certainly, 
when it takes the activity of 487 Catholics to make one convert, 
some of the 487 are not working very hard. They are asleep. 

So far I have been talking of something very tangible—mere 
profession of Catholicism. When we come to consider how far the 
twenty millions of Catholics in the United States live up to their 
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profession, there are no statistics available. However, I think that 
we can say this: if Catholics have the Truth, and if they live up 
to the implications of that Truth, then the cities with a very large 
proportion of Catholics ought to be among the best governed, the 
most moral, the places where the Ten Commandments are kept 
more perfectly than elsewhere. 


CATHOLIC INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY 


Do we find this? Well, in New York and Chicago about a third 
of the total population is Catholic. Do New York and Chicago 
stand out as exceptionally moral? The whole political machinery 
in New York is in the hands of Catholics. Yet, I suppose that 
the stage in New York is the worst in the country. Almost any- 
thing will be tolerated and will draw a crowd. In 1915—before 
Prohibition, be it noted—New York had approximately eight times 
as many burglaries as London, where the Catholic population is 
negligible; with only about a third of London’s population, Chicago 
in 1919 had 2,146 more burglaries. 

It seems to me that the Catholics of New York and Chicago 
are not having the effect they should have on the general atmosphere 
of these cities. The Catholics there are professing the Truth, but 
they are not following the Way, they are not leading the Life, in 
such a degree as to set the moral tone for the whole community. 
They have failed to realize that they are their brothers’ keepers. 
They need to arise from the sleep of indifference in which they 
have been sunk. 


NUMBER OF VOCATIONS 


Now, the first thing that the Catholic body in this country ought 
to do, when it really awakes, is to furnish the priests and Brothers 
and Sisters necessary to carry on the work of the Church effectively. 
We need more priests than we have. And a large percentage of the 
priests in this country were born in Europe. Some dioceses are 
manned almost entirely by foreign-born priests. That is certainly 
an indication that we have been asleep on the job. When are we 


going to arise? Surely, when the Church has the numbers and 
wealth she has in this country, the hour has come to arise from 
this lethargic sleep. 
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What I have said of priests applies also to Sisters and to Brothers. 
There is no problem of unemployment in a religious community. 
On the contrary, all of them have more work than they can do. 
They are all crying for more subjects. And some of them, in their 
need for recruits, actually have stations in European countries where 
they examine candidates. If it were not for this supply from abroad, 
they would be even more handicapped than they are. 

The second thing we ought to do is to let our light shine before 
men, to set our candle on a stick. The Catholics in any community 
ought to be a leaven leavening the whole mass of the citizens. 
Catholics should be in the forefront of every movement making for 
civic betterment. Don’t be isolated and aloof. You are your 
brothers’ keepers. If you do not live up to this responsibility, you 
will have something of the curse of Cain upon you. 

If Catholics generally throughout this country were to do these 
two things—furnish enough priests and Sisters and Brothers, and 
live up to their responsibilities for the welfare of their communities 
—then the growth of the Church in this country would take care 
of itself. We have a leakage largely because so many Catholics 
have not the ministration of a priest, they cannot go to Mass, they 
cannot receive the Sacraments. The leakage could be almost com- 
pletely stopped if we had the necessary workers. 

And there is no better way of ultimately converting our fellow- 
citizens than by showing them the real place of the Church in civic 
life. I suppose that the example of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
and of our hospital sisters has made more converts than all the 
books of a controversial nature ever written. Actions speak louder 
than words. And when the Catholic body as a whole shows some- 
thing of the same example that these devoted Sisters are showing, 
then we may expect to reduce the ratio of converts from one to 487 
Catholics, to one for every one hundred Catholics. 

We have been asleep. Let us respond to the words of St. Paul: 
“Now is the hour for us to rise from sleep.” 








Bonk eviews 


SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY RESTATED 


It is absurd when the modern philosopher ignores the intellectual 
labors of the Middle Ages and pretends to believe that these centuries 
have made no worthwhile contribution to the sum-total of human 
thought. But it is equally absurd when the Scholastic philosopher of 
today looks upon all philosophical speculation since Descartes as wasted 
effort that has nowise advanced human knowledge. Modern specula- 
tion has also enriched philosophy, and added to it elements of per- 
manent value that must be embodied in the final comprehensive syn- 
thesis. This can be maintained without falling into an untenable rela- 
tivism or indulging in a shallow eclecticism. To modern philosophy its 
refusal to seek contact with Scholastic speculation has proved disastrous, 
but Scholasticism has also suffered by keeping aloof from modern 
thought. Their mutual isolation has been detrimental to both. The 
Neo-Scholastics are willing to put an end to this state of affairs, and 
the result so far is most beneficial. Scholastic speculation is widening 
in outlook and showing unmistakable signs of a new life. Unfortu- 
nately modern philosophy is still persisting in its provincialism, and as 
an inevitable consequence remains stricken with barrenness. 

In France we have a convert to Scholasticism who is thoroughly 
familiar with the ways of the modern mind. He is now attempting a 
restatement of Scholastic philosophy in the light of modern thought. 
The first installment of this great enterprise appears in an excellent 
English translation.1. The entire series will eventually comprise seven 
volumes and take in the whole field of metaphysical speculation. 
Though primarily intended for university students, it carries with it 
a far more general appeal and will be read with profit by all who are 
interested in ultimate philosophical problems. The present volume is 
basic. It shows the great lines of cleavage that divide Scholastic from 
modern philosophical thought. But, what is far more important, it 
shows the modern thinker how the chasm between Scholasticism and 
modern philosophy can be bridged over, and how the thinker of today 
can escape from his subjectivism and get back to reality and metaphysics. 
We know that modern thinking has lost itself in a blind alley from 
which there is no avenue of escape. It is reaching out towards objec- 
tivity, but always falls back on its own subjectivity. All its efforts 
to get hold of reality have proved utterly futile. There is no thorough- 
fare in the direction in which the moderns are seeking it. The open 
road can only be found if they return to the starting point from which 
Scholasticism takes its departure. With a wealth of argument and 
with great subtlety of exposition the author makes it clear that empiri- 


1 An Introduction to Philosophy. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by E. IL 
Watkin (Longmans, Green and Co., New York City). 
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cism and phenomenalism can be transcended only when we accept the 
Scholastic doctrine of abstraction. On this pivotal point the little vol- 
ume sheds much light. Abstraction is the key that opens up to the 
human intellect the metaphysical world. The emphasis which the au- 
thor places on this question is fully justified. We have in this remark- 
able volume as clear and clean-cut an outline of Scholastic philosophy 
as can be found anywhere. 

What Dr. Maritain is doing for the entire field of Scholastic phi- 
losophy, Dr. Sheen is doing more particularly for the department of 
Scholastic theodicy. His work which has now reached the second im- 
pression deals with the paramount question of the validity of the idea 
of God.? The author has selected a point of attack where modern 
philosophy is most vulnerable. He has no difficulty in showing up the 
inconsistencies to which moderns are pushed if they logically draw the 
consequences of their own ideas. Against this background of confu- 
sion and intellectual chaos the Scholastic position appears in its im- 
pregnable self-consistency and logical clearness. The author has given 
us a splendid volume and mapped out the general lines along which 
Scholastic philosophy must be restated in our days. He possesses an 
intimate acquaintance with the systems of the day, and hence is able 
to impart to his study a vital touch. Like Dr. Maritain, whose ideas 
are frequently reflected in the pages of this work, Dr. Sheen also insists 
on the fundamental importance of the abstractive process, which the 
moderns thoroughly misunderstand and at times deliberately misinter- 
pret. In spite of the abstruse character of the subject, Dr. Sheen’s 
book makes interesting and stimulating reading. It is sincerely hoped 
that the appreciation which so far it has found will continue undimin- 
ished and go on growing. The book is especially timely, since there are 
modern Scholastics who are inclined to regard the arguments for the 
existence of God as a rationalization of the belief in a Supreme Being, 
which we all possess from childhood. This, to our way of thinking, is 
a very dangerous concession and must be combated. We are glad to 
see in Dr. Sheen an uncompromising champion of reason. 


CHARLES BruEHL, D.D. 


FATHER DE LA TAILLE ON THE MASS 


Father de la Taille’s new volume? may be described as the author’s 
own commentary on his monumental work entitled “Mysterium Fidei,” 
and his defense of the latter against critics. It consists of two parts: 


2 God and Intelligence in Modern Philosophy. A Critical Study in the Light 
of the Philosophy of Saint Thomas. By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.). 

1The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion Contrasted and Defined. By 
Maurice de la Taille, S.J. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York City). 
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the first is an outline of the argument of the book with elucidations 
and a treatise on Mass offerings, while second is a collection of papers 
written at various times by the author, in explanation and defense of 
his thesis. The whole will serve to introduce the larger work to Eng- 
lish readers and give an exact idea of the teaching it contains concern- 
ing the Holy Mass. 

The title of the book is somewhat peculiar, but it is significant. The 
theories of theologians about the Mass and the observations of critics 
and reviewers are, after all, but human opinion. And the Mass is a 
mystery of faith, which is broad-based on Scripture and Tradition. 
It is on these foundations that Fr. de la Taille builds the main thesis 
of his book. It is embodied in the words we read on page 13 of the 
present work: “There is one only Sacrifice, complete and perfect, both 
on the part of the Priest who celebrates with bread and wine, and on 
the part of the Victim put to death. Such is the teaching of the whole 
of patristic antiquity as well as of Holy Writ; such is the doctrine of 
the liturgies; such is the doctrine preferred at the Council of Trent 
by the most eminent among the Fathers—those who brought about the 
triumph of Chapter I of Session XXII.” Here we have the essential 
elements of the One Sacrifice—the offering made once for all in the 
Supper, the death upon the Cross. 

One finds throughout this book abundant evidence of the working 
of a powerful and subtile intellect of the Scholastic type, too subtile for 
the average reader. It is preéminently a work for seminarians and 
trained theological minds to ponder over and slowly absorb. The dis- 
sertation on the Real Presence (pp. 201-207) is a fine example of the 
author’s masterly presentation of Catholic Doctrine. 


There is one point on which the present writer finds himself in dis- 
agreement with the author, and that is the relation of the Mass to the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. Surely this is not a subordinate but an essen- 
tially codrdinate relation. Holy Mass is the same sacrifice as that of 
the Cross, and the same thing cannot be subordinate to itself. The 
Church intervenes in the offering of the Sacrifice, but her action, in 
the vital moment of consecration, is purely instrumental; it is Christ 
Himself who consecrates. His action is continued, not repeated, and 
reaches from end to end mightily. The word once spoken in the Sup- 
per, as St. John Chrysostom teaches, from that time to the present and 
unto His coming perfects the sacrifice on every altar. It makes the 
Sacrifice of our Ransom go round the earth with the dawn, when the 
Price of our Ransom is handed over to God anew on every altar. 

The editor and in part translater, Very Rev. J. B. Schimpf, S.J., 
of St. Joseph’s, Mobile, Alabama, has done his work remarkably well, 
and the publishers have brought out the book in a way that reflects 
credit on them. Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER MAcDona p, D.D. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS ON AN OLD ART 


Prayer has its difficulties for most people. They pray as a matter 
of duty, but find little joy or real refreshment in it. At times, in sorrow 
and trouble, they pray with that faith and intensity which yield them 
comfort and hope and strength. Ordinarily, however, they measure 
the quantity of their praying, and believe that anything like con- 
tinuous prayer is impossible in spite of the Scriptural “pray without 
ceasing.” They do turn to God and their soul cries out to Him 
without ceasing in dark hours when their soul is oppressed with distress 
and fears. As soon as they feel hope again and have strength enough 
for standing on their own feet, the hours of intense and continuous 
prayer is over and duty prayer, at irregular times and with many 
distractions, again becomes a task. 

Is there no help for this condition? Is it not possible for the 
ordinary man to master the art of prayer and to pray more or less 
continuously? Yes, it is possible. There is an intimate connection 
between well-chosen spiritual reading and continuous prayer. Of 
course, one learns an art by doing intelligently the things that belong 
to the art. Those who are really interested in the art of prayer and 
desire to master it will be greatly helped by the reading of the right 
kind of books—of spiritual books. Those for whom such reading is 
impossible may, if they make use of such means as are within their 
reach and power, expect special help from God for their praying needs. 
It would be presumption to hope for the grace and the art and the 
habit of continuous prayer without making use of the ordinary avail- 
able means. Spiritual reading belongs to the ordinary means. Those 
who desire to derive from their spiritual reading help for prayer 
(1) must have the right intention—that is, they must seek God in 
their spiritual reading, for the best spiritual books, to become effective 
nurses of the prayer spirit, must be read with this intention and 
motive and not for intellectual profit or entertainment; (2) they must 
read regularly, at definite times as far as possible, and as a rule for 
a definite time. At times the reading may be uninteresting. One 
may not be in the mood for this kind of reading. If in spite of all 
this the definite amount of time is spent in spiritual reading, the results 
will certainly be spiritual and helpful for developing the prayer spirit. 


Helpful for acquiring the spirit and art of prayer will be “The 
Christian Life” compiled from the works of St. Augustine by the 
Rev. Anthony Tonna-Barthet, O.S.A., and translated by Fr. J. F. 
McGowan, O.S.A. (Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York City). 
The readings are short and are always followed by “affections” that 
make meditation easy. The name of St. Augustine is sufficient guar- 
antee for the quality of these short readings. In 670 pages fear, piety, 
knowledge, fortitude, counsel, purification of the heart, and wisdom are 
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treated in one hundred and eleven chapters. Each chapter, with its 
“affections,” will furnish matter enough for a day’s spiritual reading 
and meditation. The translation is good, but the subjunctive often 
sounds rough and offensive to the ear, and sometimes it is inconsistent 
or wrong in form. 

Another very good book for those who wish to master the art of 
prayer is “Meditations and Readings for Every Day of the Year, 
Selected from the Writings of St. Alphonsus,” Edited by the Rev. 
J. B. Coyle, C.SS.R. (B. Herder Book Co.). Volume three, part 
two, has been submitted to this reviewer for his critical opinion. Those 
who know the reputation of St. Alphonsus as a teacher of prayer will 
welcome these readings without the recommendation of any critic or 
reviewer. Those who are not yet familiar with the writings of St. 
Alphonsus, but honestly seek spiritual knowledge and _ stimulation, 
will find charm and much prayer help in these readings. They will 
read here about prayer until they fall under its spell. Very likely 
these readings would do much to correct the wrong notions of people 
who believe spiritual books to be dull and fit only for those who 
have no contacts with the world of action and of business. 


A book very small in size, with about ninety pages, is “Mystical 
Prayer according to St. Jane de Chantal.” This Saint is a capable 
teacher of prayer. She was trained by St. Francis de Sales, and pos- 
sessed a fine mind and knew life from a long and wide experience. 
Those who are seeking instruction and rules for mystical prayer 
will find here what they are seeking. Though it is not likely to appeal 
to the ordinary and spiritually uneducated and inexperienced reader, 
yet it contains much that ought to appeal to all those who are anxious 
to overcome the average man’s difficulties in prayer. Those who 
have consecrated themselves to a life of which prayer forms a large 
part, a part that should vitalize the rest of their time and activity, 
will find here a real tonic when they are spiritually tired or out of 
sorts. And the average reader will learn here that there are ways 
of prayer and possibilities in prayer of which he did not even dream 
in his earth-bound life. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


PAST AND PRESENT IN THE CHURCH 


The age-old story of the Church engrosses many, from widely 
divergent points of view. Mr. Poynter, who professes to have been 
first a convert to Catholicism and then an abjurer of it, takes for his 
purpose inquiry into the alleged claim that all modern ills are due 
to the Reformation. He begins by outlining the beginnings of the 
breakup of Christendom in England during the reign of Henry VIII, 
and then asks the questions: “What really is liberty of conscience, and 
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what are the rights of the Church and of the State over conscience?” 
Next we get—for Mr. Poynter’s book’ is no model of sequence—a 
history of what the State did to Catholics during the Stuart era. This 
narrative is written with great fairness and seems, indeed, one of the 
best brief accounts of the “English martyrs” yet to have been written. 
But why, Mr. Poynter asks, was the State thus cruel? He professes 
to find the answer in the Papal claim to sovereignty, as formulated par- 
ticularly in the Bull Unam Sanctam issued by Pope Boniface VIII. 
The rest of the book is a history of this claim in its English applications, 
and the author ultimately arrives at conclusions similar to those pro- 
pounded not long ago by Mr. Charles Marshall. The book is interesting, 
therefore, because it states anew a matter with which Catholic apologetic 
must concern itself more industriously than has hitherto been the case. 
In a sense, of course, Mr. Poynter is correct. The habit of attributing 
every modern evil to the Reformation—instead of to unredeemed human 
nature—is bad and harmful. But there are many senses in which he 
is wrong. The nature of sovereignty is one which cannot properly 
be decided apart from a given set of historical conditions. Thus, a 
feudal monarchy could not function in the United States, while a fed- 
eral Congress would have been absurd in medieval Europe. And so a 
proper understanding of Unam Sanctam—to which the Abbé J. Riviére 
has devoted an exhaustive and profound study (naturally not noticed 
by Mr. Poynter)—depends upon seeing it, not at all as the final teaching 
of the Church on human authority, but as the application of that teach- 
ing to medieval circumstances. 

Father Stebbing is interested in estimating the present position and 
future prospects of the Catholic Faith in England, the Dominions and 
the United States.2 Though his sources are generally, of necessity, sec- 
ondhand, the resultant summary is useful and often stimulating. Vir- 
tually every department of the theme is dealt with—statistics, the 
Episcopate, Religious Orders of Men and Women, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the contributions made by the faithful to letters, social action, the 
fine arts and public life, the schools, reunion and apologetic effort. 
Sometimes, notably in the treatment of the outlook in philosophy, the 
author writes with discriminating originality ; but on the whole he is 
content with a matter-of-fact exposition, normally free of rhetoric 
and poor guesses. It is to be expected that Father Stebbing should 
be more familiar with his home country than with the United States 
and the Dominions. Many things go unmentioned (including this par- 


1The Reformation Catholicism and Freedom. By J. W. Poynter (The Macmillam 
Company, New York City). : , , 

2The Position and Prospects of the Catholic Church in English-Speaking Lands. 
By The Rev. G. Stebbing, C.SS.R. (B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 
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ticular Review), and others are stressed a little out of season. On 

the whole, the book is a usable and readable bird’s-eye view of the 

realities and hopes of the Church in English-speaking countries. 
Georce N. SHUSTER. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR NURSES 


The place of the mind in medicine has come to be considered so im- 
portant in recent years that physicians are paying ever so much more 
attention to the question of the influence of the mind on the body than 
before, and nurses must necessarily know something about applied 
psychology in order to be of assistance to the physician in psychiatric 
work—or, to translate a Greek term into simple English, in mind- 
curing. 

Father Barrett has done an excellent work then in writing a volume 
of psychology for nurses.* It is founded on conservative principles, 
though it takes advantage of recent observations and development in 
psychology so as to give a proper introduction to that also. Current 
psychological teaching is seriously vitiated by the popular doctrine of 
determinism (or lack of freedom of the will) and by the tendency to 
deny the presence in the body of the principle of life independent of 
matter. Father Barrett’s book emphasizes the freedom of the will and 
of a principle of life from which all the forces of the body flow. 

There are excellent chapters on “The Mental Faculties,” “The Ex- 
ternal Senses,” “The Imagination,” “The Memory,” “The Faculty of 
Thought” and “The Faculty of Choice.” In other chapters such im- 
portant phases of psychology as “Instinct,” “Impulses and Desires,” 
“Feelings and Emotions,” and “Habit and Character” are discussed. 
Each chapter is followed by a summary and questions for review so 
that the book can be used as a text-book. There is also an excellent ter- 
minal chapter on “The Nurse and Psychotherapy,” with its subtitle, 
“Mental Influence on Functional Disorders.” 

All sorts of practical questions like “The Moment of Death,” “The 
Catholic Attitude Toward the Theory of Evolution,” and “The Tem- 
peraments and Self-Knowledge” are discussed. There are thousands 
of nurses who graduate every year to whom many of these questions 
have been opened up by their teachers in the hospitals, and who yet 
have not received principles that will enable them to understand them 
and answer them properly. Father Barrett has supplied very fully the 
material for this for those who want to be definitely oriented as to these 
important questions. There has been need for years of a text-book of 
this kind, and Father Barrett’s volume will fill the long-felt want. 

James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


1 Elements of Psychology for Nurses. By Rev. James Francis Barrett (The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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BOOKS RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


“You and Your Children,” by Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. 
(Benziger Brothers), is a book that should be in the hands of every 
young couple about to enter upon the married state. The reading 
of this small volume would insure a reasonable degree of instruction 
in the important duties they propose to assume in the education of 
children. It is written in an easy familiar style and presents the 
author’s conclusions in concrete, understandable form. Every chapter 
is pithy. There is great stimulation for the parent in the chapter on 
“Religion and the Pre-school Child.” “The Child and Purity” gives 
valuable instruction to the father or mother who desires to guide the 
child aright. The author professes to draw from the two best sources 
of knowledge on child training—the age-old experience of the Church 
and the recent findings of modern psychology. He has succeeded in 
giving his reading public a masterful discussion of a vitally interesting 
subject. 

“St. Joseph” (B. Herder Book Co.) is a posthumous work of the 
Reverend P. J. Chandlery, S.J. (ob. 1925). It is an expression of the 
author’s deep and abiding devotion to the great Saint whose life and 
virtues he chronicles. There is no Index, but the logical arrangement 
of the subject matter and the analytical Table of Contents leave little 
need for an Index. He has culled the flowers of expression from 
the writings of Saints and theologians of all centuries and woven them 
into a garland to lay in tribute at the feet of his beloved Saint. He 
traces the devotion to St. Joseph down through the centuries, he 
presents the head of the Holy Family as the Universal Patron of the 
Church and the Patron of all classes of Christians, and he stresses 
that the foster-father of Jesus is a most powerful intercessor in heaven. 
The spouse of Our Lady is a model of all the virtues, but particularly 
of patience and purity, of humility and resignation. The final chapter 
gives a number of prayers, many of them highly indulgenced, approved 
by the Church in honor of the protector of Jesus and Mary. The 
little volume is an excellent source-book for the student or the preacher 
or the devout client. Annotations and references inserted in the text 
make the reading tedious. But the late author certainly achieves his 
purpose—to make the Saint better known and better loved. 

“A Hundred Saints,” by A Religious of the Holy Child Jesus (B. 
Herder Book Co.), presents short biographical accounts of one hundred 
Saints whose feasts are well distributed throughout the ecclesiastical 
year. The book is well adapted for private or public spiritual reading. 
The style is readable, and there is little, if any, of the sentimental 
moralizing that makes many Lives of the Saints very distasteful. The 
Saints were men and women like ourselves, but many of their biogra- 
phers destroy in them all likeness to humanity. This anonymous 
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writer does not make that mistake. Forty-four of the hundred biogra- 
phies are of great women now honored on the altar of God. The 
universality of the Church is shown in the choice of Saints of every 
walk in life (from St. Louis, King of France, to St. Francis, the 
Poor Man of Assisi) and of every period in the Church’s history (from 
the mother of Our Lady, St. Anne, to the recently canonized St. Teresa 
of Lisieux). May we make a commercial objection? A book that 
deserves the circulation of “A Hundred Saints” deserves a lower 
price than $2.00. 

The name of the distinguished professor, Reverend Joseph J. Baierl, 
S.T.D., is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of “The Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass,” which has now run through eight editions. This exposi- 
tion of the Mass, explained in questions and answers, is designed for 
children of the fourth and higher grades. The growing liturgical 
movement insures this volume greater popularity. The author aims 
to lead his young disciples from an understanding of the idea of sac- 
rifice to an appreciation of the Perpetual Sacrifice of the New Law 
with aJl the prayers and ceremonies and elegance of ritual that surround 
it. In accord with the principles of sound pedagogy he groups into 
question and answer form the main points, which the children are to 
commit to memory. The book closes with a cross graph of the prayers 
and parts of the Mass, a splendid Index, and a single-page Bibliography 
of books that are in general circulation. The paper, print and binding 
do credit to the Seminary Press, Rochester, New York. 

Pau E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


MEN AND DEEDS 


This book is well named.? It is a record of the seventy-five years 
of labor and achievement just completed in the United States by the 
Xaverian Brothers. It is not written in boast or vainglory, for, as the 
author says in his Preface, “nothing that the pioneers accomplished is 
comparable to that which it accomplished in the doing for their own 
souls.” And he urges his Brothers of today to find incentive and 
encouragement for their own soul’s sake in that story and in their 
work. This compilation adds worthy pages to the annals of the 
Church in America, and it is a record that any Congregation may 
be proud of. 

About one hundred years ago Theodore Ryken, a Hollander, con- 
ceived the idea of tending the spiritual and temporal needs of neglected 
American Indians. He drew up a very discerning memorandum under 
that head, and traveling to St. Louis, there expressed his views to Bishop 
Rosatti. But the bishop persuaded him to labor among white American 


1Men and Deeds. By Brother Julian (The Macmillan Co., New York City). 
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youth. Accordingly, the mother house was established in Bruges, 
Belgium, in 1839. Like some other historic Dutch communities, the 
members at first earned their living by their trades. Bishop Rosatti 
died in 1843, but the illustrious Martin Spalding, Bishop of Louisville, 
visited the infant community in Belgium in 1853 and invited them to 
his diocese. A mysterious stranger sent them exactly enough money 
for the passage of seven members to America. They began their 
career at Louisville, in the words of Archbishop Curley’s introduction 
to the book, “on an episcopal benediction and a watermelon.” Their 
salary was $130 yearly, and since it was impossible to secure clothes, 
food, light, fuel, etc., for that sum, they gradually withdrew to Europe. 
In 1860, however, the salaries of the two survivors were raised to 
$250, and the Belgian Superior was heartened to send more teachers. 
God’s blessing undoubtedly rested on the work, as we may read in 
the account of such famous Baltimore institutions as St. Mary’s Indus- 
trial School and Mount St. Joseph’s College. A history of the various 
provincialates and an account of the many other foundations in this 
country complete the volume. Under present supervision of the 
Brothers are nine houses owned by them and twenty-four others which 
are parochial or diocesan property. 

Between the lines we may read the truth that this country, our 
Catholic people and clergy, might better appreciate what is done by 
our teaching Sisters and Brothers who make the great venture of 
faith. The Brothers, while of the male sex, are not called to the honor 
and dignity of the priesthood ; yet even those who were called as Aaron 
was can learn from these humble servants of God zeal, labor, results, 
and happiness. Mention too is made of the real significance of the 
teacher’s vocation—personal sanctification through the labors of the 
school—and reference made to the loss of man-power, and conse- 
quently of soul-power, entailed by imposing extra-curricular tasks 
upon Brothers and Sisters. 

The book is written with deserved veneration for the pioneers of 
this Congregation, who endured hardships we may scarcely compre- 
hend. Discernment is displayed and language is well handled through- 
out, but especially in the author’s discussion of the few inevitable 
controversial topics. The book will do good to the Brothers, and 
should help the great cause of more vocations for teaching Brothers 
to train properly our adolescent American boys. 

Joun K. SHarp. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 
Novels with a Catholic flavor are comparatively rare these days so that 
Catherine de Gardeville, by Bertha Radford Sutton, is fairly sure to receive 
a friendly welcome (The Macmillan Company, New York City). The plot 
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and method are relatively old-fashioned, but the style also has the charm 
of good English written with more care and leisure than our hasty era 
usually permits. Thoroughly out of sympathy with the worldly interests 
of her mother, the heroine builds up her own fine spiritual career which 
ends with conversion to the Church. Part of the adventure concerns the 
memory of her dead father, a writer who had seemingly died in estrange- 
ment from the Faith he had served with his pen. How this mystery is 
cleared up forms the most engrossing and convincing part of the narrative. 
There is also a love affair, the ramifications of which are in accordance 
with the tradition about true affection. One finds the psychology of the 
mother, over which the author has obviously struggled hardest, a little 
unconvincing, nor is staginess always eliminated from the settings and 
descriptions. But on the whole Mrs. Sutton, well known as a contributor 
to Catholic periodicals, has written a good and pleasing book. 


Augustine of Hippo, by Katherine F. Mullany, appears at a moment when 
there is considerable interest in this great Saint (Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 
New York City). It has apparently been written for those who cannot, 
for some reason or other, read the larger and more scholarly biographies. 
Miss Mullany relies chiefly upon Bertrand, so that a good third of her 
narrative has to do with places and landscapes. The personality of the 
Saint is not evoked at all, and there is practically no concern with his 
ideas or spiritual outlook. Such a book may be commended for its appeal 
to the simple of mind and heart, but the somewhat turgid style in which it 
is written can hardly appeal to them. How beautiful and refreshing is direct 
contact with holy lives! This truth comes to mind once again after reading 
The Little Flowers of Saint Catherine of Siena, translated from the Italian 
of Padre Innocenzo Taurisano by Charlotte Dease (E. M. Lohman Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn.). Legends both gracious and, in the best sense, edify- 
ing have been collected from sources all of which are indicated in the 
scholarly notes. All may not be historically true, but there is not one 
which betrays the tradition of sanctity, and some are of the purest gold. 
The wisdom, simplicity and loveliness of this little book make it a real 
treasure. 

We are glad to see these same qualities reflected in a book of verse by 
Sister Mary Edwin, of the College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California. 
Water and Wine is a good title for a volume which celebrates both the 
serious and the joyous aspects of human existence. It is not modern verse— 
that is, it resembles Father Faber rather than Father Hopkins—but it 
often attains to real distinction. There are poems about nature, poems 
about human beings, and chiefly poems about the soul’s communion with 
God. One hopes that at least a few people will seek out the book and 
like it just a little. “Pursued” is verse of a kind not met with every 
day, and many of the shorter lyrics are commendable for grace and insight. 
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